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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 



For the many thinking people whose eyes are turned on the war in 
the East, it is a fortunate coincidence that just at this time there 
should be completed an important book on the history and develop- 
ment of each country engaged. 



A Companion to Wallace's Russia. 

BAKER'S TURKEY. 

Messrs Henry Holt & Co. takp pleasure in announcing that 
they have nearly ready a companion volume to ''Wallace's Russia," 
treating of the othor x^'^rty to the War in the East. 

Lieut. Col. James Baker, brother of Sir Samuel Baker, Pasha, 
and obviously possessor of the family faculties for authorship and 
travel, has lived for three years in Turkey, where he owns estates, 
has traveled on horseback over a thousand miles in that country, and 
made numerous journeys on the Black Sea and Water Courses. He has 
written a book of rather more popular character than Mr. Wallace's 
book on Ilussia, but based, like it, on personal experience as well as 
historical study and researches into social and statistical questions. 

This book is not only probably more comprehensive and reliable 
than anything now accessible on the subject, but it is vastly more 
recent, being written up to the present tiiue and treating the present 
questions. 

The bulk of the volume and style of ornament will be the same as 
those of '* Wallace's Russia." The binding cloth will be turkey red. 

Vv^ALLA CE'S RUSSIA. 

With two elaborate Maps. 8vo. $4.00. 

" One of the stoutest and most honest pieces of work produced hi our time, and the 
man who has i)roduced it . . . even if he never does anything more, will not havj 
Uve<l in vain." — Furtnightly lieview. 

'* Excellent and interesting . . . worthy^of the highest praise . . . not a 
piece of clever book-making, but the result of a Utrge amount of serious study and 
thorough research. . . . We commend his book as a very valuable account of a 
very interesting people." — Nation. 

. . . " The book is excellent from first to last, whether we regard its livelier or 
its more serious portions." — London Atheiictum, 

** It is very seldom that so readable a book as Mr. Wallace's Russia contains so much 
solid information. . . . May be pleasantly skimmed by hasty eyes, without the 
slightest idea being conveyed to the brains connected with those orbs of the patient 
labor undergone in layinij the solid foundations on which Mr. Wallace's light but strong 
literary stnicture rests.'' — London Academy. 

" The solid and most valuable chapters . . . ought to be read and re-read by 
all who wi^h to become really and thoroughly acquainted with Russian institutions. Ic 
is impossible to praise them too highly." — London Times. 

Fourth American edition now ready. 
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EUGENIE. 



CHAPTER I. 



" But oh, how bitter a thing it is to look into happiness through another 
man's eyes I ** — As You Like //. 

EVERY house, every old house more espe- 
cially, if it could but speak and tell it forth 
to the world, has, I suppose, some romance 
woven into the bricks and mortar whereof it is 
built, out of the lives of those who once in- 
habited it ; some story that, if we only knew it, 
would move us to tears or laughter with its 
record of days gone by. But, alas! sooner or 
later the buildings that surround us fall into 
ruins, and the very remembrance of them does 
not endure much longer than that of those 
human occupants who once were their light and 
life, and they take with them in their fall the 
secrets of their joy and sorrow ; and so in time 
the memory of them passes away. And even 
as I write rises up before me the vision of a 
certain house in an old town of France, a house 
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which has always had for me a charm that no 
other has ever possessed. 

In the older part of the town of Tourville is 
a long narrow street, composed principally of 
small shops, and buildings let out in flats ; but 
at the corner where the Rue de la Riviere runs 
into the Rue Jean Jacques, there stands a house 
which is totally out of keeping with its sur- 
roundings. Walking down the Rue de la Ri- 
viere, on the same side of the road as that on 
which the building stands, you would notice 
nothing strange, saving that when you had 
passed Madame Viot*s, the last shop in the 
street, you would see that before reaching the 
corner there is a long dead wall, which wall 
reaches up as high as the second story of the 
surrounding houses ; but if curiosity should 
tempt you to cross the road, you would then 
see that on the top of the wall there is, as it 
were, a platform which stretches far back, until 
it meets a substantial, old-fashioned house : the 
platform itself is laid out as a garden, and boasts 
of its laburnum and lilac and magnolia trees, 
which brighten up the dreary neighborhood in 
early spring, and serve as a shield during all the 
summer months between the dwellers in the old 
house and the curious passers-by. 

There is an incongruity about the house and 
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its situation, which caused many people to in- 
quire how it came there ; but all that could be 
gleaned was, that it was very, very old, and had 
always, for the last two hundred years at least, 
belonged to a family of a certain M. de Guey- 
mard, and that as they had refused to take any 
money for their old home, it remained still in 
their possession. And people sometimes won- 
dered at that, for it was well-known that the 
present owner, a widow with two daughters, 
was anything but well off. 

As to the building of the Hotel Gueymard, 
as it was called laughingly by the neighbors, no 
one knew exactly when that event had taken 
place. Probably when the architect planned 
the building — which was to last so long, and to 
outlive so many generations, and the garden 
which was to dwindle down from a stately pleas- 
ance to those few square yards of ground that 
contained the laburnum and lilac trees — he lit- 
tle dreamed that a time would come when the 
Chateau de Gueymard would be in the very cen- 
ter of a thriving populous town. Designing 
such a window, which now gives an outlook 
into a neighbor's yard, he may have pointed 
out to the then Madame de Gueymard the ad- 
vantage of receiving all her light from the side 
where she could have a view, which extended 
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beyond the park grounds to the lovely neigh- 
borhood. But anyhow, times have changed 
since then; and on this 31st July, 1869, the 
day on which we make our first acquaintance 
with the interior of the Hotel de Gueymard, 
we shall find it difficult to imagine a time when 
the old house was a model of wealth and mag- 
nificence. 

The room into which we enter, the dining- 
room, is long and low, running as it does the 
whole length of the house, half of it being par- 
titioned off with heavy velvet curtains as a 
drawing-room ; it is panelled with oak to about 
four feet from the ground — that is part of the 
remains of its ancient grandeur — and then 
painted to the ceiling the faintest tint of green ; 
the windows are opened, giving a tempting 
view of the little lawn outside, with its scarlet 
geraniums and mignonette, and, further on, the 
white blossoms of the magnolia: altogether, it 
makes a very pleasant and cool picture on this 
hot, July morning. 

The room, however, is not unoccupied, al- 
though it is so quiet that the only sound to be 
heard is the ticking of the clock, and the occa- 
sional chirp of a bird outside. No ; there are 
two girls in it — sisters, you can see at a glance ; 
and before I go any further, I must try and give 
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you a sketch of them, as without calling up be- 
fore you Eugenie and Antoinette de Gueymard, 
I should give you but an incomplete idea of the 
old house in the Rue de la Riviere. Let me try 
and describe Eugenie first: she is at present 
kneeling on the polished boards, close up to the 
wide-open centre window, looking out with 
eager gray eyes at the bright little garden. She 
is not really pretty, I think, though every one 
that knew her thought she was. Her hair was 
black, and fell in little soft curls on a low fore- 
head, and her eyes were very beautiful, so large 
and dark, with black lashes that softened and 
shaded them ; but the rest of her face was not 
perfect by any means. Her mouth was too 
large for beauty ; yet you scarcely noticed that 
when she smiled, which she was always doing, 
her teeth were so small and white. As for any 
further description, she was tall — much taller 
than are the generality of French girls — and her 
figure was slight and graceful, as you could no- 
tice as she knelt in the window, engaged in 
making a bouquet of some flowers that lay at 
her feet. 

The other girl was seated on a low stool by 
her sister's side, and looking at them thus, your 
first thought would be, how alike they were. 
They certainly were about the same height, 

I* 
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though perhaps Antoinette was the slighter and 
frailer-looking of the two ; her hair, too, was 
exactly the same color as Eugenie's, and fell in 
the same little soft curls on her forehead, all of 
which you can see as she sits, not looking to- 
ward the gay, bright, outside summer morning, 
as her sister does between every flower she ar- 
ranges, but with head bent down to the gera- 
niums that lie between them. 

So far you have seen the resemblance between 
the sisters, now you shall see the difference. 

" I am wondering, Antoinette,** at last the 
silence was broken by the elder saying, " I am 
wondering whether it would make me very hot^ 
just to cross over to the laburnum-tree again for 
another piece of geranium ! I only want one 
more, but it is a question whether the game is 
worth the candle.** 

" Don*t stop short of perfection,** replied An- 
toinette, in a low, sweet voice ; " you had better 
go back, though it is only for one more.** And 
as she spoke, she raised her head, and then you 
saw clearly the sad, pitiful story of her life ; for 
though her face was raised to Eug^nie*s now, 
the long black lashes were never lifted — Antoi- 
nette was blind ! It has been questioned some- 
times which were the sadder life — to be born 
blind, and therefore never to have known the 
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glory and brightness lost, or to become blind 
after having learned to love the beauty of this 
world. This last had been Antoinette de Guey- 
mard*s fate ; and sad as it was, I think, on the 
whole, she was happier for the remembrance of 
having seen green trees and blue skies, than 
if she had had nothing to look back upon but 
the eternal darkness in which she lived. Besides, 
it was a bond of union between her and her sis- 
ter ; for could they not talk together of the lilac- 
bush in the garden, and the corner where the 
mignonette grew — all which things, if she had 
never seen them, would have been but empty 
names to her ? For despite the ten years that 
had elapsed since last she looked upon the little 
garden of the H6tel Gueymard, she had not for- 
gotten a nook or corner in it. 

It was ten years now since Madame de Guey- 
mard had gone to pass the summer months with 
a sister of hers, who had married a certain Comte 
de Miramon, taking her two little daughters with 
her. Monsieur de Miramon possessed a beauti- 
ful place in Normandy ; and in that pleasant, 
smiling country, and in the society of her well- 
loved sister, Madame de Gueymard passed hap- 
pier hours than she had ever known since the 
day that had made her a widow. 

Madame de Miramon had no daughters of her 
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own ; she had never had but one son, and as he 
had just entered the army, he was not very often 
at home. So both Monsieur and Madame were 
very glad that their little nieces should stay as 
long as possible. 

And the children themselves were perfectly 
happy. To them it was like a dream of fairy- 
land, having the gardens and grounds to wander 
about and do just as they liked in. It was a per- 
fect freedom, that with their town bringing up 
they had never imagined. 

And so the time passed very pleasantly for 
all, until the last night had really come; and 
very sorry every one was, at the thought of the 
breaking up of the happy party on the morrow. 

" You will come again next year, will you not, 
dear?" said Madame de Miramon, kissing her 
sister fondly. " It has been so nice having you 
and your little girls. I am quite sorry they are 
not a few years older. Gaston is so fond of 
them, that perhaps if things had been otherwise, 
I might really have had one of them for a 
daughter. As it is — *' ^ 

" As it is," replied Madame de Gueymard, 
with a laugh, ** I am sure it is much better ; for 
he is so fond of them both, that I think he 
would never have been able to find out which 
he liked best," 
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They parted ; and after one kiss to her little 
girls, Madame de Gueymard went herself to bed, 
and night fell. It was some three hours after- 
wards that the frightened inmates of the chdteau 
were aroused by a terrible cry, that echoed down 
the empty corridors, and was heard through the 
whole house : " Fire ! fire ! *' Little Eugenie, 
hearing the noise and confusion, awoke. " What 
is the matter, Antoinette?" she questioned, 
anxiously ; but Antoinette never stirred in her 
calm, even slumbers. 

" I must go and ask mamma what is the mat- 
ter." 

**Very well," said Antoinette, sleepily; 
" don't be long." 

Eugenie opened the door, and hastened down 
the long passages to her mother's room, guided 
ever by the noise and confusion in front of her, 
until at last, turning a sharp corner, she saw 
through a window in the passage that the 
wing of the building she had left was in 
flames. 

** Mamma! mamma! "she screamed; and even 
as the cry passed her lips, she was surrounded 
by anxious, questioning faces. 

"Where is Antoinette?" asked her mother, 
throwing a warm, protecting arm round the 
shivering child. 
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" In bed/' she made answer ; " she was so 
sleepy." 

Almost before the words had escaped her, the 
mother had flown forward toward the passage 
that led to the nursery ; but it was too late. 
The wooden stairs that separated the children's 
and servants' rooms from the rest of the house 
were in flames. With a heart-rending cry the 
mother turned, but ere the despair that filled her 
heart could be put into words, a voice in the 
garden called, " M. Gaston will save the child 
yet ! " And Madame de Gueymard, trembling 
with fright, fled down the broad staircase out 
into the night air. It was dark, very dark ; the 
moon had disappeared, as though unwilling to 
witness the terrible struggle between life and 
death. But no light in the heavens was re- 
quired to lead Madame de Gueymard to the 
spot, where a little group of men and women 
stood around the foot of the tower, which 
formed the oldest part of the chdteau — the 
** Children's Tower," as it had always been 
called, in consequence of the many successive 
generations of De Miramons who had laughed 
and played in its nurseries. But the last hour 
of the " Children's Tower " had come ; and the 
flames rose joyously around it, as though they 
were glad that anything that had resisted 
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time so long should fall at last beneath their 
power. 

Voices from the eager watchers fell on the 
mother's ears, but the sense of the words they 
said escaped her at the time — voices which 
whispered of how a frightened nurse-maid had 
risen up at the first word of peril, without a 
thought of the little children who were under 
her charge — voices, too, which spoke of M. 
Gaston, and then questioned each other with 
anxious eyes as to what chance there was for 
the little demoiselle. But of all the mother 
heard scarcely anything ; all that she could 
think of or see was the tower, with the flames 
rising and falling round it, and the occasional 
bursts of smoke as the water from the engine 
fell upon it, and a window, round which black- 
ened, charred remains of what had been ivy 
were clinging still, and a tall man's figure creep- 
ing up a ladder, which was placed against the 
wall ; then the window above was thrown open, 
and the man entering, disappeared. 

Gaston de Miramon's first glance on entering 
the room was for the bed where he expected to 
see his little cousin, but it was empty. Moving 
hastily to the door-way, and looking down the 
long passage where Eugenie's little feet had car- 
ried her safely out of this terrible danger such a 
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short time before, he saw the figure of a child 
standing in her white night-dress, in the red 
glow between him and the burning staircase. 
She was standing perfectly still, with her hands 
clasped together, and her head bent as though 
thinking what she should do. 

"Antoinette! Antoinette!" he called; "I 
have come to fetch you ; come quick to me, 
dear, and I will save you." 

** Oh, Gaston," she cried, running toward 
him and throwing her arms around him ; " I 
am so glad you have come ! Do you know I 
thought Eugenie had forgotten all about me, 
and that I should have been burned to death 
here all alone, I have been so terribly fright- 
ened ! " 

Gaston lifted her in his arms, and quieting 
her as well as he could, hurried back to the 
open window, and commenced his perilous 
descent. 

Cheer after cheer rose on the still night air 
from the men standing round, when h^ at last 
stood on the ground with the little one's arms 
clinging tightly round his neck. 

He stepped over to where the frightened 
mother was standing; but before he restored 
his baby play-fellow to her keeping, he stooped 
and kissed the little face. 
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" Here is your mother, Antoinette ; see, I 
promised to bring you down safe.*' 

But Antoinette did not answer, and when he 
laid her in her mother's arms he saw that she 
had fainted. 

A long illness was the result of the fright and 
the suspense; and when after months, when 
even her life was despaired of, she had gradually 
recovered, it was only at the loss of the next 
best gift to life itself — she was blind. 

They had taken her to doctor after doctor ; 
everything had been done that skill and science 
could suggest, but no help could be given to the 
seven-year-old child. It was the result of the 
shock to the nervous system, the doctors told 
the mother — and that in time, so they believed, 
as she grew older and stronger, and recovered 
from the blow she had received, her sight would 
come back to her ; and in the mean time there 
was nothing to do but to wait. 

And so with that sad burden laid on her who 
had no one to share her griefs with her, Madame 
de Gueymard returned with her children to 
Tourville. 

At first little Antoinette fretted a great deal 
at the sore trouble that had been dealt out to 
her ; then a time had come even more trying to 
her mother, when she would ask continually, 
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*' Do you think I shall see to-morrow, my 
mother ? ** But as she grew older, the fretful- 
ness and the eagerness alike passed away, and 
left her the quiet, sweet girl of seventeen that 
you saw sitting in the shade of the jalousies of 
the H6tel Gueymard ; outwardly always gentle 
and loving to those about her, and inwardly 
given to much dreaming, as was only natural in 
one so entirely cut off from the realities of life. 

*•* A very sad, pitiful story,*' every one said, on 
hearing it for the first time ; and certainly it was 
very sad to have as very nearly her last glimpse 
of this world of ours, which is so bright and sun- 
shiny, that terrible, awful vision of fire and 
smoke. And once Antoinette had said to her 
mother, on one of the rare occasions on which 
she had mentioned her sorrow since she had 
grown up, that she wished she had a fairer 
memory of the world she had left. " I wish, my 
mother," she went on, " that I could take, if it 
were only for a minute, just one look at the gar- 
den in the spring-time of the year, when the 
laburnums and lilacs are in bloom, so that when 
I try to think of a world outside my dreams, it 
might not always consist of fire and smoke." 

The tears rose slowly to her mother's eyes, as 
she laid her hand caressingly on her daughter's 
head, and said, " I wish, indeed, you could, dear 
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Antoinette. I, for one, feel certain that you 
will recover your sight some day/* But that 
conversation had taken place three years ago, 
and Madame de Gueymard grew less hopeful, 
as was only natural, as the years went on. 

Now I have brought you down to the day of 
the opening of my story, and as I finish the his- 
tory of Antoinette's childhood, Eugenie returns 
to her sister's side, with another geranium in 
her hands. 

"Compliment me, dearest, for my conquest 
over self," she said, as she gently touched An- 
toinette's cheek with the flower ; " it was very 
hot, but I think it was worth it." And as she 
spoke, the door opened to admit Madame de 
Gueymard. Rather a stern-looking woman she 
was at first sight, with a little stiff, formal man- 
ner, that made it not very easy for strangers to 
get on with her ; they were willing enough to 
put it down to pride, whereas it was principally 
the result of shyness. 

And it was only manner, as her daughter and 
all those who knew her well could aver. If once 
you had crept into her heart, you found imme- 
diately what a safe, warm, abiding-place it was : 
you might wander away and leave her ; but, I 
think, once having gained it, nothing could have 
taken you beyond the reach of love. 
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" Come, girls," she said — and her voice was 
like herself, quiet and unexcitable — " half-past 
eleven, and no breakfast yet ! I get later every- 
day, but this morning I have some excuse, for I 
have had a letter which has taken me some time 
reading, but which contains some news that, I 
think, will be interesting to you." 

" That is a very pleasant reason for being late, 
mother,** said Eugenie ; " news has been no visi- 
tor here for a long time, it seems to me.*' 

Then they all sat down to the breakfast-table, 
which, to English eyes, is so sadly wanting in 
comfort — vin ordinaire is to us such a poor sub- 
stitute for tea ; and there we will leave them to 
discuss their letter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

** When the sea was calm, all boats alike showed mastership in floating."— 
Coriolantu, 

THE long, hot day has come to an end at 
last ; and the two sisters, seated on a bench 
at the far end of the garden, from whence there 
is a view of the road and the passers-by, are en- 
joying the pleasant breeze that has arisen with 
sunset : Eugenie, listlessly leaning against the 
lilac-tree, with hands crossed idly in her lap ; 
and Antoinette working, but not very industri- 
ously, at some knitting, which is rarely absent 
from between her busy fingers. 

** What are you thinking of?" at last ques- 
tioned the blind girl, stretching out her hand, 
and laying it on her sister's. " You have been 
so long silent, that I would ^\^^ something to 
know your thoughts/* 

" You may have them willingly. I was only 
thinking about the mother's letter this morn- 
ing, and wondering if the Count Von Edelberg 
will be pleasant." 
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" Are you glad he is coming, Eugenie ? But 
of course you are." 

" Oh yes, of course I am glad. It will be a 
change — and if he is at all nice, a very pleasant 
change ; although I am afraid the beginning 
of the visit at any rate will be dull enough, as I 
know only about ten words of German. Let us 
hope he understands French." 

** Most probably he does," replied her sister, 
reassuringly ; " and if not," she added, smiling, 
** I dare say he will be delighted to teach you 
German." 

Eugenie laughed. 

" Here is Marie ; I will see what she has to 
say on the subject. Come over here, Marie," 
she called. And an old woman, who was stand- 
ing in the door-way to enjoy, like her mistresses, 
a breath of cool air after the great heat of the 
day, hearing her name called, came toward 
them. 

" What is it, my children ? " 

" Sit down here, Marie, on the grass, and tell 
me," said Eugenie, " have you heard of the vis- 
itor who is coming to us ? " 

" A German gentleman, is it not ? " ques- 
tioned Marie. 

" Yes, a Prussian. His mother and mine 
were great friends once, and she writes this 
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morning to say that her son is taking a tour 
through France, and she hopes he may come to 
Tourville; and my mother has written and 
asked him to stay here ; so most likely he will 
come. Now, Marie, I want to know how you 
like the idea/* 

" I will not give an opinion,** replied Marie, 
solemnly. "Although I have been twenty- 
three years servant to your mother, and have 
nursed you both since you were babies, still I 
will not give an opinion.** 

" Oh, that is nonsense ! ** said Eugenie ; 
" when I ask you, you must tell me — are you 
glad or sorry?** 

" I am very sorry.** 

" Sorry ! why ? ** said the blind girl, lifting 
her head. 

" The Prussians and the French have been 
enemies,** Marie replied. " My grandfather was 
killed at Waterloo.*' 

Eugenie passed her hand over her mouth to 
hide the smile that would come. " But that was 
so long ago,** she said, " I am sure that it is 
time we kissed and made friends.*' 

** That is just what I am afraid of,** remarked 
the old woman, and she nodded her head sagely. 

" But you should be glad,** persisted Eugenie, 
•* when enemies are reconciled.** 
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"Ah yes," continued Marie, without heeding 
the interruption ; " they are no good, those 
Prussians, and they always make me think of 
magpies/' 

" Of magpies ! " exclaimed Antoinette, and 
her face, which in repose was rather sad, beamed 
with laughter, as she lifted her head for the an- 
swer to her question. 

** Yes, of magpies," repeated Marie, ** or rather 
of a single magpie, which, you know, is always 
a sign of ill-luck. But I will tell you how it 
was ; " and Marie, as she spoke, flapped her 
apron backwards and forwards to ward off the 
mosquitoes which were swarming around. " It 
was, I should not like to say how many years 
ago, at any rate it was before I went to live with 
madame — before I was married even — and I had 
been five years a widow when I went to her — 
that I was sent out one evening by my mother 
'to fetch some milk, and as I walked up the lane 
towards the farm I saw hopping along in front 
of me a single magpie ; * one for sorrow,* I said 
to myself, and then I Repeated an ave to ward 
off the ill that was hanging over me, and by the 
time that was finished I had arrived at M^re 
Vaubain's. 

" Directly I opened the kitchen door, I saw 
there was a stranger sitting there, and when I 
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went away with M^re Vaubain to get the milk, 
she told me he was a German who was in some 
employment in the neighboring town, and that 
her son, who was apprenticed to a watchmaker 
in the same place, had made friends with him, 
and brought him over to spend the day." 

" Did you fall in love with him ? ** questioned 
Eugenie, mischievously. 

** No, I did not, mademoiselle, but Julie Vau- 
bain did ; and after he had made love to her, 
and promised to marry her, for I cannot tell you 
how many months, he one day left them, and 
returned to Germany, and was heard of no 



more.*' 



** And what became of Julie ? ** asked Antoi- 
nette, as Marie hesitated in her tale. 

" She drowned herself.** 

" Poor thing ! ** said the blind girl, softly. 

" Foolish thing, I should have said ! " ex- 
claimed Marie, impatiently ; " fancy killing one*s 
self for a German ! She ought not to have ex- 
pected any different treatment from a man from 
that country.** 

" But Marie,** interrupted Eugenie, ** it seems 
scarcely fair, does it, to judge a whole nation by 
the conduct of one man, who certainly does not 
seem to have been a very worthy representative 
of it. Wait until vou have seen our German ; I 
2 
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do hope he will be nice, and convert you to the 
belief that there is such a thing as a respectable 

Prussian.*' 

** Wait and see — I have warned you/* said the 
old woman, solemnly ; ** and, in the mean time, 
as it is getting very dark, I think you had better 
not sit out here any longer, but come into the 

house/* 

The girls rose obediently to follow old 
Marie, who went on in front, muttering some- 
thing to herself about magpies and Germans ; 
the blind girl still knitting though the night, 
had fallen, without a star as yet to lighten it : 
but the starless night was not different to 
her from the eternal darkness in which she 
dwelt. 

As they entered the drawing-room Madame 
de Gueymard looked up with a smile. 

" Why, what have you been doing, girls? I 
had just made up my mind to go out and 
try the garden myself, you seemed so happy 
there.'* 

" No, we have not been at all happy,*' replied 
Eugenie, seating herself by the window, where 
she could get a good view of the rising moon ; 
** or, at least, we ought not to have been, for 
Marie has been prophesying dimly to us the 
awful trouble that will befall us for harboring 
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one of the nation that fought against her grand- 
father at Waterloo ! " 

Madame de Gueymard smiled. ** Marie is as 
resolute in her hatred as in her love.** 

" I think,'* said Eugenie, " that what she fears 
is, that he should marry one of us, and so cause 
what would appear to her a final reconciliation 
between the French and German nations. She 
would think it wrong, I am sure, to go on hating 
any Prussian if one of us had married into the 
country." 

" Don't fall in love with him,** replied her 
mother, quietly. 

** Why, mother,** laughed Eugenie, " you are 
as relentless as Marie.** 

** Not at all,'* replied Madame de Gueymard ; 
" I do not draw a line at Germans, — any foreigner 
I should think a bad husband, for you. And be- 
sides, I have other views for you,** she added, in 
a lower voice. 

A slight blush overspread Eug^nie*s face ; but 
she made no answer to her mother*s last words, 
only returned to the subject, which seemed to 
have a fascination for her. 

" Why should you think it such a bad thing 
for me to marry a foreigner?'* 

"Why?** repeated Madame de Gueymard; 
" because I do not believe that any marriage in 
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which the husband and wife are of a different 
religion could be a happy one. Believe me," 
she added, more earnestly than the subject 
seemed to require — "believe me, for I have 
seen so many instances, and they have never 
turned out happily." 

Eugenie was silenced, and sat looking at the 
moon for many minutes, which was now light- 
ing up with silver glory the old garden and the 
dingy street beyond. 

" Good-night, mother," at last she broke the 
silence by saying — " good-night ; I hope I shall 
dream neither of magpies nor Germans." 

" Good-night, dear ; dream of anything you 
like at night, but avoid foreigners in your day- 
dreams." With which half-laughing warning her 
mother let her go. 

" I am half afraid at what I have done now, 
Antoinette," she went on to her other daughter 
as the door closed ; " Eugenie is so dreamy and 
imaginative, and sees so few men, that it makes 
me feel uneasy — and besides, as you know, I 
have other hopes for her." 

To which all the answer Antoinette made 
was, to throw herself on her knees by her 
mother's side and sob forth, " Oh that I 
could see ! oh, mother, it is so very hard at 
times ! " 
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Then Madame de Gueymard forgot her half- 
formed plans, and little troubles and perplexi- 
ties about her eldest daughter, in deep com- 
miseration and heartfelt compassion for her 
youngest. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon the earth, the seemingly 
unimportant events of life succeed one another." 

COUNT VON EDELBERG will not be here 
until seven o'clock, Marie," said Madame 
de Gueymard, about a week afterward, as she 
entered the breakfast-room ; ** so we will not 
have dinner till half an hour later/* 

" Oh, then, this remarkable man is actually to 
arrive to-day, mother ! " exclaimed Eugenie. 

" Yes, actually to-day ; and I have other 
news for you," she went on. '* I have had a 
letter from your cousin Gaston, in which he says 
that he intends spending three weeks of his 
leave here, so that we may expect him the be- 
ginning of next week." 

No one spoke for perhaps a second after this 
announcement, and yet it seemed to affect all 
present in a certain way. 

Marie paused with the salad in her hand, and 
glanced quickly from Madame to Eugenie, who, 
with a slight flush on her face, that might have 
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been pleasure or annoyance, was looking into 
the garden. 

Antoinette, who had entered with some 
flowers in her hand, turned white — white as 
the tall garden lilies she carried ; but, not- 
withstanding, she was the first to break the 
silence. 

" Then you need not make yourself uneasy, 
Eugenie, about having to entertain the Prus- 
sian, for Gaston speaks German perfectly." 

" Yes, so he does," replied Eugenie, as she 
seated herself at the breakfast-table. " I am 
very glad he is coming ; it will prevent any dif- 
ficulties until I have conquered the language — 
which I mean to do." 

She spoke quickly, and as though she were 
not quite at her ease ; but nothing more was 
said on the subject of either expected guest, 
and the conversation drifted away into other 
channels. 

It is seven o'clock, and Antoinette in a white 
dress, with black velvet at the throat and wrists, 
is standing alone in the drawing-room. Ma- 
dame de Gueymard is discussing some house- 
hold matter in the kitchen, and Eugenie is still 
hesitating before her looking-glass, wondering 
whether Gloire de Dijon roses or red geraniums 
are the most becoming; so Antoinette is alone, 
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arranging with clever fingers a few flowers in a 
tall vase in the center of the table. 

Suddenly the velvet curtains are raised, and a 
maid announces, "Monsieur le Comte;** and 
before Antoinette has time to move forward, 
the much-talked-of guest is in the room. He 
took in the whole picture at a glance ; the long 
pleasant room, the pretty garden outside, and 
the tall, graceful figure of Antoinette leaning 
over the table with the flowers still in her hand, 
coloring a little at the sudden entrance of the 
stranger: there was something so restful and 
home-like about it, after the long, hot, dusty 
journey, that M. Von Edelberg felt at his ease 
at once. 

" How do you do? " he said, holding out his 
hand. " I felt as if we were old friends already, 
although we have never met before to-day ; but 
I have so often heard your name." 

Antoinette, startled by the sudden voice, put 
out her hand nervously, quite forgetting as she 
did so the tall glass that had taken so much 
time and patience to fill ; and before the Count 
could save it, the vase fell between them, shiv- 
ered to atoms. V 

Count Von Edelberg started forward saying, 
" Was that your fault, or mine ? I hope not 
mine, for Madame de Gueymard would never 
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forgive me such an unlucky commencement to 
our acquaintance." But he stopped abruptly, 
as Antoinette, clasping her hands together, ex- 
claimed in the saddest voice, ** Oh no, it is en- 
tirely my fault. I am blind you know ! '* 

Some dim memories chased each other through 
Count Von Edelberg's mind of the blind Mad- 
emoiselle de Gueymard, and his tone changed 
to one of kindliest pity — such as every one felt 
on first glancing at the sweet face and closed 
eyes — as he said, almost tenderly, " Poor child ; " 
and then, as he stooped to pick up the scattered 
blossoms, the door opened to admit Madame 
de Gueymard; and Antoinette, with flushed 
cheeks and tearful eyes, fled upstairs to gain a 
few minutes alone before dinner was announced. 

Madame de Gueymard, directly the door had 
closed behind her daughter, hastened to make 
a little speech of welcome — a speech kindly 
meant to cover any embarrassment the stranger 
might be feeling. Gradually any little awk- 
wardness he had felt on the subject of the 
broken glass vanished ; only, as she opened the 
door and called to Marie to come and gather up 
the broken pieces, he, standing in the place 
where the flowers still lay scattered, glanced at 
the mother, and holding out his hand, mur- 
mured, " I am afraid I was thoughtless, and a 
2* 
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little rude, but I had no idea,'* and then stop- 
ped ; and madame, touched by his boyish at- 
tempt at expressing his regret for having hurt 
her blind child's feelings, smiled softly at him 
as if in forgiveness, though her voice could not 
find anything to say. 

When Count Von Edelberg re-entered the 
drawing-room later on, Antoinette had not re-" 
turned, but Eugenie, with creamy yellow roses 
in her black hair, was standing in the farther 
corner of the room, talking to her mother. It 
was not until she turned round with a word of 
welcome, that the Count perceived she was not 
the blind- girl. 

" How stupid of me ! '* he exclaimed ; '* but 
you must pardon me, for you are so like your 
sister — and in this half light too." 

Then Eugenie lifted her splendid dark eyes 
to his face, and he saw the sad, sad difference 
that lay between the sisters. 

Antoinette did not descend till they had gone 
in to dinner, and then she seated herself quietly 
and unobtrusively on the opposite side of the 
table to Count Von Edelberg, so that he had 
full opportunity of noticing the contrast between 
the two who were so strangely alike, and yet so 
unlike. And when dinner was over, and they all 
rose up to find their way to the garden, he had 
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quite decided in his own mind that Mademoi- 
selle Eugenie de Gueymard was about the hand- 
somest girl he had ever seen — a conclusion to 
which many people had come after watching 
her a little while, despite her being, as I said 
before, anything but perfectly beautiful. 

" Would you like to smoke a cigar in the gar- 
den ? — for I suppose you do smoke " — said mad- 
ame, as they stood for a few minutes at the 
window. " But stay : first of all you must sit 
down by me, and tell me about your mother; 
we were friends years ago." 

And as they seated themselves on the stone 
steps that led from the window to the garden, 
the two girls moved away to the bench, where 
they usually spent their evenings under the 
shadow of the laburnum-tree. 

" What is he like ? *' questioned Antoinette, 
directly they were out of hearing of the others. 
" He has a nice voice, and is pleasant to talk to, 
IS he not ? But what sort of a man is he to look 
at?" 

** He is very big," replied Eugenie. " I think 
that describes him better than any other word," 
glancing as she spoke toward the two figures at 
the other end of the garden. " He has lightish- 
brown hair, and a very short beard ; nice-look- 
ing altogether, but not handsome, and very 
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short - sighted — at least I conclude so, as 
he always puts up an eye-glass before he 
speaks/' 

" Is he very fair?** ^ 

**Oh yes, very fair; his beard is the darkest 
thing about him, and that can only just be called 
brown." 

** Then he is not at all the sort of man I ad- 
mire," said Antoinette, gravely. 

" No, not at all. You always admire dark- 
haired men,** Eugenie replied, as gravely as her 
sister had spoken ; for to her there was nothing 
ludicrous in the remark ; she had so grown up 
using her eyes for both, that it was only occa- 
sionally the fact of her sister*s not seeing flashed 
across her. 

" What a fortunate thing it is,** said Eugenie, 
after a pause, ** that he speaks French so well ! 
Excepting for his accent, you could scarcely tell 
he was a foreigner.** 

-* But you must not let that interfere with 
your German lessons, Eugenie. Knowing as 
much as you do, it would be a pity not to learn 
a little more, and the fact of his being fair- 
haired will be an advantage then — at least if he 
is a fulfillment of my theory, that the lighter 
your hair, the better your temper.** 

Before Eugenie had time to answer, the object 
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of their remarks strolled toward them, cigar in 
hand. 

" I am too sociable myself,** he said, ** and 
hate my own society too much, not to come and 
ask if you mind smoke, before betaking myself 
to the far end of the garden." 

A quick blush mounted to Eugenie's cheek. 
She had lived too much alone to be quite at her 
ease with strangers, and she answered a little 
stiffly that she hoped he would not leave them 
to themselves. 

Antoinette was far less shy ; perhaps the very 
fact of her great trouble removed her in a way 
above the little, common, every-day trials of 
this world, and she entered immediately into an 
animated conversation with Count Von Edel- 
berg on the subject of his home and family. 

" I have three sisters," he replied, in answer 
to her interrogations, " all older than myself, and 
all married, so you can imagine how I am spoiled. 
And I never had a brother. But do not either 
of you speak German ? " he went on ; " it is too 
bad to make me do all the talking in a foreign 
tongue.** 

"I can read pretty well,'* replied Eugenie; 
" but as for talking, I am afraid it would not be 
much help to you, if I were to try — you would 
not understand much.*' 
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" You should let me give you lessons. 

" That is just what I was telling Eugenie, 
put in Antoinette. " It seems a pity to lose 
such an opportunity — an opportunity she may 
never have again.** 

** After that, mademoiselle, I am sure you 
will agree to begin to-morrow ; ** and the Count 
raised himself from his lazy position on the grass, 
and looked quite eagerly into the dark eyes above 
him. ** I declare it will be the very thing. And 
as a professor, I shall be first-rate, for I am so 
good-tempered,** he concluded, with a laugh. 

** We had already settled that about you,** re- 
plied Eugenie, whose tongue was becoming un- 
loosened as the darkness grew greater ; " but we 
only judged from the fact that light-haired peo- 
ple are, generally speaking, good-tempered.** 

** Yes, I believe they are,** replied Count Von 
Edelberg, passing his hand over his fair head ; 
" at least I have often heard that all very 
ill-tempered people are dark. The villains in 
novels, male and female, generally are; or they 
have black hair, or something of the sort.** 

** It is very hard on us,** exclaimed Eugenie, 

" to give us all the bad qualities. May I ask 

which you reserve for you lucky people who 

have not the misfortune to be born dark?'* 

Count Von Edelberg rose to his feet, with 
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such consternation visible on his face that Eu- 
genie laughed aloud. 

'* I beg your pardon," he said, taking a long 
look at her through his eye-glass—" I beg your 
pardon ; but really up till this minute I had not 
noticed your hair was darker than my own ! It 
does not say much for my powers of observa- 
tion, does it?" 

Eugenie and Antoinette both laughed long 
and merrily over his discomfiture; and before 
they could speak again, madame's voice was 
heard calling to them. 

As they walked over the lawn, however. 
Count Von Edelberg found time to say, " I shall 
never rest now until I have discovered some 
failings common to all light-haired people. I 
feel quite guilty at never having looked at that 
side of the question before." 

** We are always more inclined to look at other 
people's side of the question, I think, than at 
our own," replied Antoinette ; and with those 
words the door was reached, and they passed 
from the dreamy twilight outside, to the com- 
fortable room, and bright, cheerful lamp-light 
within. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Ah, well for us all some sweet hope lies. 
Deeply hidden from mortal eyes." 

MADAME DE GUEYMARD and Eugdnie 
were standing the next morning in the 
breakfast-room discussing the merits and de- 
merits of their guest, whilst awaiting his re- 
turn from an early walk, when Marie entered in 
an excited frame of mind saying there was a 
man at the door who wanted, as far as she could 
make out, for he was a German, to see Count 
Von Edelberg. 

" Tell him to come in here,** said madame, 
" and we will see what he wants.** 

Marie went; but before leaving the room, she 
found time to say to Eugenie, " Just what I ex- 
pected ; we shall have the house swarming with 
them before we know where we are, and this 
one is as like Julie Vaubain*s lover as anything 
— he might be his brother.** 

In two or three minutes she reopened the door, 
and ushered in a short, stolid-looking man, who, 
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on Eugenie's asking him who he was, and what 
he wanted, replied that he was Count Von Edel- 
berg's servant, that he had a lodging in the 
neighborhood, and that he had been told to go 
and see his master in the morning. 

" You had better wait," said Eugenie, " till 
the Count comes in;*' and then, on turning 
round to speak to her mother, she saw that he 
was already in the room. 

" You can never say again that you do not 
speak German," he remarked. " For the future 
we will carry on all conversation each in our 
native tongue." 

" But, monsieur," interrupted Madame de 
Gueymard, "you must not send your servant 
\into lodgings; we have plenty of room, and 
can put him up perfectly — at least," she 
added with^ a slight blush, " if he is not very 
particular." 

" He is a soldier, madame, and so has no right 
to be anything but obedient ; still it seems a 
great shame quartering troops on you in this 
way." 

" Don't say that," said madame, warmly, " for 
I am so glad to have you. Please explain it to 
your servant, and do not let us say anything 
more about it." 

So Hans became an inmate of the H6tel de 
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Gueymard as well as his master, to the great 
displeasure of old Marie. 

** What are you going to do to-day ? " asked 
madame of Eugenie, after breakfast, before re- 
tiring to her own room to write letters, her usual 
employment of a morning. ** We will take a 
drive toward evening, but it will be too hot to 
go out just now.** 

** I am going to have a German lesson first of 
all,** replied Eugenie, " from the Magpie ! '* 

** My dear, take care,** exclaimed her mother, 
glancing nervously round the room, to make 
sure that they were alone. " Fancy if he were 
to hear you call him by that name ! ** 

*' I have got so in the way of speaking of him 
like that, both to Marie and Antoinette, that I 
live in continual terror lest I should address 
him as ' Count Magpie.* I expect I shall do it, 
some day, from sheer nervousness.*' 

" Do take care,** said her mother, imploringly 
— ** he would think it so very rude ; and I would 
be sorry if his mother should hear of anything 
at all to your disadvantage.** 

"No indeed, she shall not,** said Eugenie, 
kissing her. " I will take the greatest care, and 
try to forget that we ever called him * The Mag- 
pie ; * ** and as she spoke the door opened, and 
Count Von Edelberg entered the room. 
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However Eugenie might speak of him when 
absent, her shyness always returned when he 
was present in the flesh ; in fact, as I said be- 
fore, her great fault was a certain constrained 
manner with strangers, which served to prevent 
her showing to the best advantage when away 
from home. But it was difficult for any one to 
remain shy long with Count Von Edelberg, and 
the German lesson, after the first quarter of an 
hour, promised to be a great success. Madame 
having staid out that first quarter of an hour, 
under the general idea it was as well some one 
should be present, went away and left them to 
their own resources ; solacing herself as she did 
so by the reflection that it was not of much use, 
as she did not understand one word of the lan- 
guage in which they were conversing. 

The lesson was considered most successful, 
and both by Eugenie and her teacher was con- 
tinued day after day with much mutual satisfac- 
tion, both master and pupil being pleased with 
the progress made. But as the time went on, 
and Count Von Edelberg, or Monsieur Max, as 
he in a very short time became more generally 
called, made no sign of going, Madame de 
Gueymard, in her inmost heart, began to feel 
uneasy. 

She tried not to listen to the thoughts that 
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would come at intervals to disturb her ; for she 
had taken a great fancy herself to the fair- 
haired German, and when she remembered her 
old friendship for his mother, and a certain ill- 
ness she had had at school, through which that 
lady had been a most kind and attentive nurse, 
she reproached herself for her ingratitude ; then 
again, when she noticed how inseparable her 
daughter and her guest were gradually becom- 
ing, she trembled for the future. Verily, Count 
Von Edelberg caused madame almost as much 
anxiety as Hans did old Marie. 

But relief was at hand ; and on the following 
Wednesday she sat down to the breakfast-table 
with less disturbed thoughts at the long day 
before her than she had done since Count Von 
Edelberg*s arrival. 

** Who are your letters from, my mother?'* 
questioned Eugenie. " Did you hear from any- 
one I am interested in ? '* 

" Yes, I heard from Gaston,** replied madame, 
without looking up. ** Only a short note to say 
he will be here by the 3.30 train. I am so very 
glad,** she went on, " for more reasons than one. 
Now I shall be let off a great deal of chaperone 
duty, one of the greatest trials, and, I think, 
mistakes of French society ; but still, as it is the 
law of the land, we cannot very well go against 
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it — ^but with Gaston with you, of course it would 
be all right." 

" I would rather be chaperoned by you than 
by Gaston, all the same, mother mine," replied 
Eugenie; "mothers are always more lenient 
than one's other relations," she concluded less 
gravely, with a glance at her vis-h-visy as though 
to try and draw him into the conversation. 
But her vis-it-vis took no notice of the hint, for 
he was put out, and cross with himself at being 
put out. 

Who was this man, and on what footing did 
he stand at the H6tel Gueymard, that his chap- 
eronage was considered quite sufficient for the 
girls ? 

He puzzled over this question all breakfast- 
time, and was only roused afterward by Eugenie 
asking her mother if she might go and meet 
Gaston. 

" I don-t see how you can, dear," madame 
answered, " for I must call on Madame de 
Quetteville this afternoon." 

" I will take mademoiselle," interrupted Max ; 
" I shall be delighted." 

But madame, with a slight increase of color, 
and despite Eugenie's pleased looks, refused his 
offer as kindly as she could, but still refused it. 

" I am sure you will understand me, monsieur, 
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when I say that in this country it would never 
do. As it is, I am said to allow my daughters 
too much liberty, so I must try not to do any- 
thing that people could really say anything 
about.** 

Directly the door had closed on Madame de 
Gueymard, Monsieur Max turned to Eugenie, 
and said, in more excited tones than he gener- 
ally used, " Who is this M. Gaston, and how is 
it that he is allowed to take you about as if he 
were your brother? ** 

"That is just it,** put in Antoinette's soft 
voice, before Eugenie had time to answer, or 
even to recover from the confusion into which 
his words had thrown her. " He is our brother — 
jn everything but name — and the good people 
of Tourville have become so used to our going 
about with him, that they have got over being 
scandalized — which no doubt they were at first. 
He is the only son of my mother's only sister, 
and I am sure mamma is just as fond of him as 
she is of us.** 

" And besides,'* put in Eugenie, who had by 
that time recovered her presence of mind, " it 
would never do to quarrel with him, for he is so 
useful. So monsieur, having told you all his 
social good qualities, let us go to our German 
lesson — his moral ones I must leave you to find 
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out for yourself when he comes. But I warn 
you, he is dark-haired ! '* 

" And bad-tempered ? *' 

" I refuse to give any description of him be- 
forehand.** 

The German lesson was so prolonged that 
morning that Antoinette, who seldom inter- 
rupted it, was at last constrained to do so, to 
give Eugenie a message from her mother. 

" Eugenie, will you go with the mother to 
call on Madame de Quetteville this afternoon ? 
She would be glad if monsieur would go too,** 
she added, a little stiffly. 

"Yes,** replied both voices to her several 
questions; "and you?" 

" Oh, I am going to stay at home to welcome 
Gaston when he arrives.** 

" What a pity ! ** exclaimed Eugenie. " You 
had much better notlose the chance of the long 
country drive. I am sure Gaston will forgive 
us, even if we do all go out.** 

" Oh no, thank you,*' said the blind girl, 
eagerly ; " indeed I would rather stay at home, 
so please don*t say any more about it. And, 
Eugenie — I was just going to forget it — there 
is another piece of news that I am sure you 
will be glad to hear. The mother has had 
a note from Juliette Lenormand asking us 
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all to a garden party at Les Fontaines next 
week." 

" Oh, delightful ! *' exclaimed Eugenie ; *' and 
can we all go ? *' 

** Yes, all — except the mother. She says that 
of course as Juliette has asked us to stay there, 
there is no need for her to accompany us — and 
garden parties are not in her way ; so she is go- 
ing to write and explain, and ask if she may 
send M. Max in her place/' 

** That is very kind," replied the German ; 
** but it seems to me, my three days' stay is as- 
suming very gigantic proportions." 

" Oh, you must stay until after Juliette's y%^," 
put in Eugenie ; " she always manages those 
sort of things so perfectly." 

" And who is Juliette, if I may ask? " 

" Another cousin ; but this one I have no 
doubt about your both liking and admiring. 
She is so pretty, and has been married for about 
three years to a M. Lenormand, a very rich man, 
who owns a chdteau and the most beautiful 
gardens you ever saw, about five miles from 
here." 

" You have so raised my curiosity, both about 
Les Fontaines and its possessor, that I feel noth-- 
/>/^ would induce me to go till I have seen both." 

But somehow there was a feeling in Eugenie's 
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mind that he had not had very much wish to go 
even before Juliett*s///^ came on the tapis. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ¥t ¥: 

The afternoon has come, and intense stillness 
has reigned over all the house ever since the 
noisier members of the party started for their 
drive ; and once more Antoinette awaits a com- 
i'ng guest alone in the drawing-room. She is 
seated in her favorite arm-chair, which is drawn 
up close to the window : some knitting is in her 
hand, but she is not working — it is lying quite 
unheeded in her lap ; and with bent head, in the 
dreamy attitude that is so habitual to her, she 
is thinking — thinking of a time long gone by ; 
and, by the sweet, sad smile that hovers round 
her mouth, the day-dream seems a happy one. 

It is at length interrupted by a voice saying, 
" I was told I should find mademoiselle in the 
drawing-room.** 

Antoinette started to her feet, but this time 
the color did not rise to her cheeks, as it had 
done on that other memorable occasion when 
the other guest was announced — no, this time 
she grew white, white as a lily, and her hands 
trembled so, that her knitting fell to the ground. 
Perhaps it was the voice of reality dispelling her 
day-dream that had so startled her. 

" And how are you, dear Antoinette? *' went 
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on her cousin, kissing, as he spoke, the low- 
white forehead ; ** and where are the rest of the 
family?" 

" They have all gone out, Gaston. You must 
not think them very rude, but there was a visit 
that had to be paid : they started early, so I 
should think they will not be very long before 
they return, and in the mean time they left me 
to do the honors. So please order yourself some- 
thing; ^ am sure you must want it after your 
long journey. And then tell me what you have 
been doing lately.*' 

Having rung and given his orders, Gaston 
drew a chair up to his cousin's side, and sat 
down. 

He was a very good-looking man, in a thor- 
oughly French style, tall and slightly made, 
with black hair and mustache, and dark eyes ; 
just such a face as you may see in any Paris 
cafd any day of the week. This was what a cas- 
ual observer might say ; but in truth there was 
something beyond mere regularity of feature to 
admire in Gaston de Miramon's face, a some- 
thing that told of great power and determina- 
tion, though the sweet smile which played round 
the mouth occasionally when he spoke relieved 
it from any character, which it might otherwise 
have had, of severity. But he was decidedly 
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grave ; not very talkative even, and quite de- 
void of the expressive shrugs and gestures that 
generally characterize a Frenchman. From his 
manner he might have been English. 

" And this German," he questioned, " whom 
you have got quartered upon you, what is he 
like ? " 

" Very pleasant, Gaston. We were nervous, 
Eugenie and I, at first, at the idea of his com- 
ing ; but he speaks French so perfectly that 
there has been no difficulty. And he really is 
most kind. No, I am sure,'* concluded Antoi- 
nette, '* we could not have had any guest more 
pleasant than he has been." 

" I fear, Antoinette, if he is so agreeable, that 
he will have stolen my place in the hearts of 
the household." 

Antoinette put out her hand, and felt in her 
blind, helpless way, till she touched Gaston's, 
and, taking it caressingly in hers, said softly, 
** No one could ever do that, Gaston." 

" Thank you, dear, for saying that," he re- 
plied. " I often think there is no one in the 
world like you for making people happy — no 
one in the world like you for anything,'' he con- 
cluded, with one of his rare, bright smiles, 
** excepting Eugenie." 

Antoinette drew her hand away quickly from 
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his, as if some sudden memory had come to 
her. 

** I must go,'* she said, rising ; " I promised 
Eugenie I would gather fresh flowers for the 
drawing-room ; she says these are quite faded." 

"Why, what have you done with the tall, 
Bohemian glass you used to have? ** said Gas- 
ton, looking round the room. " I do not see 
it anywhere.** 

** I broke it,** replied Antoinette, penitently. 

" What a pity ! ** exclaimed her cousin ; *' why, 
it was one of the most valuable things in the 
house, was it not ? How did you do it ? *' 

And then Antoinette related the unlucky 
event that had ushered in the German. 

" It was a great pity,** repeated Gaston, as 
she finished her recital ; ** and if you were at all 
inclined to be superstitious, you might look 
upon it as a bad omen for yourself — or for 
him." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" What's na yet lost 
May yet be won.** 

THE next few days passed, outwardly at 
least, pleasantly enough; inwardly, per- 
haps, every one felt that something was not 
quite right, though wherein the fault lay, it 
would have been difficult to say. 

Gaston at first tried to monopolize Eugenie, 
as he had evidently been in the habit of doing ; 
but Eugenie was not quite as willing to be mo- 
nopolized as she had formerly been. 

It was not in her nature to do anything in 
the slightest degree discourteous to any one: 
she was far too shy, and stood too much in awe 
of those about her, to be that, least of all to one 
whom she had known as long, and liked as well, 
as her cousin Gaston ; but he saw there was a 
wish to avoid anything like a tite-h-tite with 
him , and, seeing that, he ceased making the 
attempt to gain one. 

M, Max, before M. de Miramon's arrival, had 
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felt most antagonistic toward him, for reasons 
which he did not attempt to analyze ; but direct- 
ly the men had become acquainted, any personal 
feeling had vanished. The German, so boyish 
for his years, was attracted by the sense of 
power that all felt who came in contact with 
Gaston de Miramon, the power of a man who 
was perfect master of himself; and Gaston was 
drawn, though rather against his will, into a 
strong liking for the stranger. But although 
they had thus struck up a friendship, which per- 
haps neither of them had at first expected or 
willed, there was deep down in the hearts of 
both a knowledge that the time might come 
when they would have to ride into the lists and 
do battle for a woman's love. Madame de 
Gueymard was also disturbed ; somehow she 
felt that she had been a little to blame ; and 
from the day that Gaston arrived, she made a 
point of sitting in the morning room during the 
German lesson. 

So the days passed until the evening before 
Madame Lenormand*s fite; and all the party, 
except madame, who had a righteous horror of 
being out doors after sunset, were sitting in the 
little garden ; Gaston and Antoinette on the 
bench under the laburnum, and Eugenie, who 
always had a predilection for the grass, sitting 
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on the ground with her hand in that of her sis- 
ter's, Count Von Edelberg lying at her feet, 
smoking. 

They were all silent until Antoinette asked : 
*' What sort of an evening is it ? Shall we have 
a fine day to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, indeed, yes," replied Eugenie, ** judg- 
ing by to-night. It surely could not be so 
heartless as to rain, for I am looking forward to 
the drive so much.'* 

" We all echo your wish,*' said Gaston. " I 
for one hope there may not be a cloud the 
whole day. See," he added suddenly leaning 
forward and picking up a bracelet from the grass 
at his feet, ** it is yours, Eugenie, is it not ? " 

" Yes ; " she leaned forward for it, but instead 
of giving it up to her, he took the hand she held 
out, and clasped the bracelet on for her. 

But directly he had fastened it, she took it off 
again, saying apologetically, " You have put it 
on the wrong arm, Gaston. I always wear it on 
my left." 

" Let me try this time," said Count Von 
Edelberg, as she was trying *to clasp it herself; 
and as he lifted himself up for the purpose, Gas- 
ton rose, saying he was going to the house to 
get a light for his cigar. 

The German was more successful than the 
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Frenchman with the bracelet ; and when it was 
quite secure, he bent his head, and pressed a 
little kiss on the hand he held in his. 

Eugenie glanced first nervously through the 
gathering twilight toward the house, but there 
was no one to be seen, and then reproachfully 
up into M. Max*s face. 

" No,'* he said in a low tone in answer to the 
glance, " I waited till your jailer was out of 
sight ; '' and then their eyes met in one long 
look, which told to her that which she had been 
putting away so steadily from her all these past 
days, that her heart was passing out of her own 
keeping ; and with the look also flashed across 
her a remembrance of her mother's warning — 
" Don't fall in love with him, for I could never 
give my consent to your marrying a foreigner," 
and her heart sank within her. 

" Did you speak to me ? " asked the blind girl. 
" I beg your pardon, but my thoughts were far 
away." 

" And I was thinking aloud, I believe." said 
M. Max ; and then, before anything more could 
be said, Gaston returned. 

"I think," he said, hesitatingly, "you girls 
had better go in, had you not ? It is getting 
late. Have you finished your cigar, Edelberg ? " 

" Yes, thanks. At any rate I have smoked 
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quite as much as is good for me. But I 
thought you just went in to get a light for 
yours." 

'* I changed my mind when I got to the house, 
and came back to the garden, so I shall post- 
pone mine till to-morrow ; " and, as he spoke, 
he took the blind girl's hand in his. '* Come 
Antoinette, dear. I am sure it is time you were 
indoors ; '* and they started, leaving the others 
to follow at their leisure. 

Eugenie rose up immediately, and walked 
after them toward the house, but not a word 
did she or her escort speak all the way — perhaps 
she did not very well know what to say. 

They entered the dining-room by the window, 
and moved slowly down toward the velvet cur- 
tains that served as the only partition between 
the two rooms. 

For one second M. Max hesitated, as though 
he were going to say something ; then he put 
out his arm, and suddenly and swiftly drew 
Eugenie toward him, and pressed a kiss upon 
her lips ; then before she could say a word he 
had lifted the heavy curtains, and they were in 
the drawing-room. 

It had been agreed that they were not to start 
for Madame Lenormand's until late in the after- 
noon, as it was too hot to be pleasant out of 
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doors in the middle of the day. Madame de 
Gueymard, having heard from Gaston that the 
German had determined to leave the day after 
their return, had adhered to her decision of 
not herself going to Les Fontaines ; for stay- 
ing away from home for a couple of days, with 
all the little troubles and worries it entailed, 
was always, if not absolutely necessary, a thing 
she particularly disliked. 

A little change has not the same fascination 
for the old as for the young. 

Very early in the afternoon, Eugenie retired 
to her own room as a safe retreat, and once 
there her thoughts traveled back, as they had 
been continually doing all that day, to the little 
scene in the dining-room the night before. 
" What did he mean ? " she wondered. 

She had pointedly avoided every opportunity 
of speaking to him alone, so that he had had no 
opportunity of explaining himself, even if he 
had wished to do so. At breakfast she had 
summoned up courage to say that she hoped, 
as they had such a long day before them, he 
would give her a holiday from her German, and 
he had acquiesced immediately; but for the rest 
of breakfast he had been vtxy silent, and she 
had noticed, whenever she glanced toward him, 
that a little frown she had learned to recognize 
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as a sign of displeasure kept its place on his 
forehead. 

Afterward Gaston, who had been less grave 
than usual, had asked her somewhat hesitatingly 
if she would go out with him for a walk, and 
she had eargerly assented ; it would keep her 
out of harm's way till it was time to dress. And 
thus it was, that as she stood in her own room, 
she was thinking that, put off the evil hour of 
explanations as she might, it was coming, com- 
ing steadily nearer, and that it would have been 
almost better if she had faced it bravely at first, 
and seen him in the morning naturally, instead 
of avoiding him all day. But it is always a 
woman's first thought to put off anything un- 
pleasant — any other day seems preferable to the 
present one. 

Her reverie was interrupted by old Marie's 
voice. 

** Ah, mademoiselle, I have just come up to 
look at the pretty dress you are to wear to- 
morrow." 

"Do you think it is pretty ?" replied Eu- 
genie, a little abstractedly. " I am so glad." 

" Mademoiselle will look lovely," exclaimed 
Marie ; *' but then she always does. Ah, how 
beautiful she will be as a bride ! " 

" What an old flatterer you are, Marie ! " re- 
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plied Eugenie; " but there/* as she kissed her, 
** I must go and say good-by to the mother, or 
the carriage will be round before I am ready.** 

" Good-by, mademoiselle. Enjoy yourself 
well, and mind you dance a great deal with M, 
Gaston ; and as to that German * Magpie * — re- 
member my warning about him.** 

But Eugenie was hurrying down the passage 
toward her mother*s room, and would not con- 
descend to make any reply. 

** I have come to say good-by,** she ex- 
claimed, opening the door of Madame de Guey- 
mard*s room. " It is getting late, I am afraid 
— at least Antoinette has been ready some time.*' 

She spoke a little hurriedly ; and for half a 
minute madame did not answer ; then — " Did 
you have a pleasant walk this morning?** she 
said, perhaps a little irrelevantly. 

" Yes, very pleasant,** replied Eugenie, readily ; 
but she made no attempt to prolong the conver- 
sation. 

*' I hope, Eugenie, that to-morrow you will 
be a little more — I don*t know exactly what to 
call it — not pleasant or polite, for you are al- 
ways that, to Gaston ; but I think you know 
what I mean. Of course,** went on madame 
taking up her pen, so as not to look on her 
daughter*s face — " of course it is difficult with 
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two guests, where one is a total stranger, and 
the other such an old friend, not to make one or 
the other feel de trop ; but still,'* she concluded, 
with a smile, " you must not quite sacrifice your 
pleasure to your politeness. There, don't let us 
say another word, dear ; give me a kiss, and go 
and enjoy yourself very much, as I am sure you 
will do." 

And feeling very guilty, Eugenie kissed her 
mother in silence, and left her. 

" Is that you, Eugenie ? " exclaimed Antoi- 
nette, as she opened the drawing-room door. 
" M. Max was just inquiring for you, to ask 
what flower you would like ; you have not much 
time to choose in, so you must make up your 
mind at once." 

" I should like two or three scarlet geraniums, 
if there are any good ones in blossom, although 
it seems foolish taking flowers to Les Fon- 
taines," Eugenie replied, looking at her sister, 
and not vouchsafing a glance in the direction 
of the German ; and he, without a word, walked 
to the door to fulfill her request, 

Antoinette waited a minute or two, and then 
drawing her sister toward her, said in a quick 
voice, " Eugenie, now that the ' Magpie ' is 
gone — " 

" Oh, hush, Antoinette ! " Eugenie exclaimed, 
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with a hysterical laugh, " he has not gone yet, 
or rather he has come back again/' 

**And having come back, and having heard 
that singular pet name applied to me,'* said 
Max, with a smile at the sisters* distressed 
faces, ** I really must ask how and why I gained 
it." 

" I had better tell him," said Eugenie, in an- 
swer to her sister's * Oh no, no ! ' " or he will 
imagine some meaning far more dreadful than 
the right one ; " and then she hastened to tell 
Marie's little anecdote of his countrymen before 
his arrival, and her aversion to Germans of every 
sort and description. 

**I should have been frightened to come," 
he remarked as she concluded, " if I had 
known how Marie was setting you all against 
me. I only hope that for the future you will 
be more lenient in your judgment of us as a 
nation." 

" Well, we shall have owed our conversion to 
you, shall we not?" said Antoinette, kindly. 
'* At least," she added, " if we keep friends till 
you go; and in the mean time I am sure the 
carriage must be waiting. I wonder where 
Gaston is?" 

" In the garden ; and that reminds me I have 
never gathered Mademoiselle Eugenie's gerani- 
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urns yet, but T shall not keep you many min- 
utes." And he disappeared through the open 
window, leaving the sisters to recover from the 
shock his sudden reappearance had caused 
them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Life does not make us ; we make life." 

LES FONTAINES was, as Eugenie had 
truly said, a most beautiful place. The 
chdteau itself was merely a long, low house, 
with a small tower or cupola at either end. 
Standing in front of it, a very faint idea would 
be gained of its great size ; for it was built in 
the form of a square — three sides of which gave 
a view from the windows at the back into a 
paved court where were two fountains, to which 
the chdteau owed its name. The fourth side 
consisted only of a blank wall with a great 
archway in the centre, which had been built in 
the time when carriages were larger than they 
are now, and when the small door which opened 
from the house into the courtyard, now only 
used by servants, had been the principal en- 
trance. But times had changed since then 
there was a broad, gravelled drive round to the 
other and newer side of the house ; and the 
older part at the back — like the suits of rooms 
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that looked into the quadrangle, where ladies, 
in days gone by, had worked at their tapestry 
frames, while their lords were out hunting — 
were seldom used. 

Strangers, however, were always taken to see 
the fountains, not so much for their own in- 
trinsic value, as for the lovely view that was 
to be had standing beside them, and looking 
through the wide archway. Immediately be- 
yond the arch, after crossing the gravelled drive 
that led round to the front, was the loveliest 
and brightest of rose-gardens; nothing but 
roses of every sort and description, from the 
darkest crimson to the purest white, found a 
home there. Beyond that was a background of 
tall trees, for from the rose-garden there was an 
entrance into the park ; and beyond that again, 
a soft vision of blue hills. It certainly was a 
beautiful place. 

The original owner, the Due de la Rosi^re, a 
man with a great name and a small fortune, had 
at last, after many ineffectual struggles, been 
obliged to sell Les Fontaines. But on the day 
he sold it he had entered the Algerian army, as 
to stay in the country and see his cherished 
possession in other, hands was more than he 
could bear. 

Many people had wondered when Juliette de 
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Gueymard, the daughter of a younger brother 
of madame's husband, had agreed to marry M. 
Lenormand. Not that there was anything 
against the man personally; on the contrary, 
he was a general favorite. But then it was well 
known that he had made all his money himself 
in silks ; and the making of the said money had 
used up the best years of his life, therefore, it 
did seem strange that a girl of Juliette's age — 
she was only twenty — should take it into her 
head to marry a man a good deal nearer sixty 
than fifty. Taking all this into consideration, 
the good people of Tourville had agreed that it 
was the money that had tempted Mademoiselle 
de Gueymard ; but for once in a way, the world, 
as represented by the Tourvillites, was wrong. 

It was not M. Lenormand*s money, but him- 
self that Juliette was in love with, though, per- 
haps, no one could appreciate the value of money 
better than she ; for her life had been a hard one ; 
and there had been times, more particularly 
after her father's death, when she and her 
mother had had a hard struggle to make both 
ends meet. M. Lenormand had then, in the 
midst of their trouble, appeared on the scene, 
and had done much in his rough but kind way 
to help them ; and seeing thus his goodness and 
unselfishness, Juliette had quickly learned to 
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overlook his absence of outside polish and good 
looks. 

Five years had passed since that time : her 
mother had died in the interval, and the only 
relations she had left in the neighborhood were 
her aunt and cousins in the Rue de la Riviere ; 
and as they were great favorites of hers, a month 
very seldom passed without their finding their 
way for a day or two to the Chateau des Fon- 
taines. 

They were always glad to go, for Juliette 
made a capital hostess, and always managed 
somehow to get the right people together, so 
that her parties were much sought after. 

Eugenie had learned now to admire Jean Le- 
normand almost as much as his wife did. It had 
been a work of time with her, appreciating his 
good qualities — good qualities which Antoinette 
had discovered at once ; for, to the blind girl, it 
was the inner, not the outer man, that appealed 
to her sympathies ; and certainly nothing could 
have been more tender than Jean's care of, and 
love for, Antoinette de Gueymard — a love that 
was fully returned. 

Now, having so far explained the Chdteau des 
Fontaines and its inhabitants, we must return 
to the De Gueymards. The drive had been a 
very quiet one, for Eugenie had found it diffi- 
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cult to carry on a conversation with Count Von 
Edelberg on indifferent subjects after her persist- 
ent avoidance of him all day, and yet it was im- 
possible to leave him out altogether ; so, after 
Gaston and Antoinette had made some good- 
natured but ineffectual attempts to introduce 
some general topic, and had failed two or three 
times, they had given it up as hopeless, and had 
relapsed into silence. 

It was a relief to all, therefore, when they 
drew up before the door of the ckdteau, and saw 
M. and Madame Lenormand waiting to receive 
them. 

'^ How good of you all to come ! *' exclaimed 
Juliette, hospitably — *' it is such a pleasure to 
see you ; I am only sorry my aunt was not to 
be persuaded also — but I know she is never fond 
of leaving her own home, though I believe the 
change would be good for her. Now, Gaston, 
you are sufficiently at home to take M. Edel- 
berg into the dining-room, and give him some 
claret and seltzer; and I, in the mean time, will 
go with the girls to the rose-garden, where we 
have tea h VAnglaise which I never heard of 
any man liking, except my husband." 

Gaston smiled. ** No, Juliette, I am afraid I 
have not learned to like that beverage yet, so I 
accept your other offer.** 
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" Take care of yourself, then, and of M. Edel- 
berg," and she turned with Eugenie to follow 
her husband, who was already some little dis- 
tance in front with Antoinette. 

Madame Lenormand was a very small woman, 
with sparkling black eyes, and a quick, excited 
manner that was very taking. She was alto- 
gether in features not unlike Eugenie ; but it 
was Eugenie seen through a diminishing glass, 
and galvanized into rapidity of speech and ac- 
tion. It was not only that she was short, but 
that every thing about her was so tiny ; she 
looked more like a child, dressed to imitate a 
grown-up person, than a woman : as her hus- 
band used to tell her, the only things about her 
of a respectable size were her eyes, and they, 
certainly, were very large and very beautiful. 

Directly the two men had left them and gone 
into the house, Madame Lenormand took a good 
look at Eugenie, and she saw at once something 
was wrong. She had been half prepared for it 
ever since receiving Madame de Gueymard's 
letter — a letter which that good lady imagined 
she had written, without letting so much as a 
hint of her vexations appear in it ; but Juliette 
had perceived at once, from the general worried 
tone of it, that something was wrong ; and she 
half hoped that Eugenie would confide in her. 
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and give her a chance of seeing if things could 
not be set straight again, for she was very fond 
of her cousin. 

" You are looking very tired, Eugenie," she 
said, as they strolled along together ; " I ani 
afraid it was a hot drive." 

" Yes, I am very tired/' replied poor Eugenie, 
" and very hot, and cross, I think. Oh, Juliette,*' 
she added, and as she spoke the tears came into 
her eyes, " I am so miserable! *' 

They had reached the tea-table now, so Juli- 
ette had not time to say anything beyond a 
hastily-whispered ** Poor child ! " and then, turn- 
ing to her husband, ** Jean,*' she said, " as there 
is no kind of conversation so delightful as a 
tite-h-titCy we shall leave you and Antoinette to 
yours, and Eugenie and I will take our tea to 
'the seat by the statue. Go on, Eugenie," she 
added ; " I will bring your tea to you in a 
minute. Take care of Antoinette," she said, as 
she took up her cups to depart a few minutes 
afterward; "and bring her to me, Jean, if you 
have to go into the house. Are you sure, dear, 
you have everything you want ? " 

" Everything, thank you, Juliette ; Jean is 
going to take me round the garden presently ; 
it makes me so perfectly happy being among 
the flowers — it is almost as good as seeing them. 
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Eugenie in the mean time had found her way 
to the seat indicated. It had always been a 
favorite resort of hers. It stood in the center 
of the rose-garden, facing the old gateway that 
led to the fountains, and had been erected by 
the great-great-grandmother of the present 
duke, as a place from which she could watch 
for the return of her husband from hunting. 

She it was who had planted the rose-garden, 
in memory, so the story ran, of a daughter Rose, 
who had died when quite a little child ; and 
this touching history had been a favorite one 
of Eugenie's. She loved to conjure up in im- 
agination the figure of the young duchess in her 
brocaded dress, with her powdered hair and 
high-heeled shoes, giving her orders, and watch- 
ing the daily growth of her roses, that spoke to 
her so sadly of her dead daughter. 

There were about a hundred little paths 
which met and crossed each other, but they all 
eventually led into one, which terminated at 
the foot of a statue. 

It was a very beautiful piece of sculpture, in 
which the aame idea that surrounded it was 
carried out. The subject was a child sleeping 
on a bed of roses ; they were raised into a heap 
for the head to rest on, and from some the pet- 
als had been separated, and were lying on the 
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baby form ; one little lightly-clasped hand was 
full of rose-leaves, so full that they were escap- 
ing from its grasp. No one knew the name of 
the sculptor, but the statue of " The Rose 
Child ** was renowed far and near. 

Looking at the little sleeper Eugenie had 
often wished she had known the mother, whom 
she felt sure must have been a sweet and gentle 
woman, almost as romantic and dreamy as her- 
self; and a woman who had had, despite her 
bright beginning, such a sad ending to her life, 
for she was only four years a wife when the 
duke was carried home dead one day through 
the very archway where she had so often 
watched for his return. Then, her time of 
mourning over, she had returned no more to 
her bright dresses wherein she had delighted 
to attire herself; from that time forward, 
though she was only in her two-and-twentieth 
year, to the end of a long life, she was never 
seen out of gray. Her life was all gray, she 
would say, if any remonstrated with her. 

Thus, to Eugenie's thinking, there was a ro- 
mance woven into the rose-garden* — a romance 
perhaps to her, but a dreary reality to the 
woman who had planned and planted it. She 
had not to trust altogether to her own imagina- 
tion for the figures she conjured up in her day- 
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dreams ; for in one of the unused rooms in the 
older wing of the chdteau were two pictures, at 
present in Madame Lenormand's keeping, until 
such time as the Due de la Rosi^re should have 
settled what he wished done with them — two 
pictures representing that great-great-grand- 
mother of whom Eugenie thought so much. 

The first was that of a girl of sixteen or sev- 
enteen standing by the fountains in the court- 
yard — a girl of seventeen or so, but looking 
even younger, with wide-open blue eyes, and 
that sweet, child-like expression that you may 
see in a picture by Greuze. She was dressed 
in some old-fashioned, short, brocaded dress, 
showing her high-heeled red shoes, with pow- 
dered hair and patches on her cheeks. At her 
feet was a large bunch of roses. 

The other picture it would have been hard to 
recognize as that of the same woman, so changed 
was the face. The same sweet blue eyes — the 
same, only saddened ; but all the colors had 
been swept out of her life now, and she was 
dressed in a long shimmering gray silk, which 
fell around her in soft folds. Her hair was 
drawn back under a cap, the lace of which 
formed a soft shadow to the sweet face. At 
her feet knelt a little boy of about two years 
old — the child whose descendant was this day 
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that heart-broken soldier in a foreign country. 
On the ground beside her lay some half-dozen 
roses of different shades, as if, though every 
other trace of youth had vanished, that one link 
with the past still remained ; or was it perhaps 
a feeling that she would like to have that relic 
of the dead child passed down to her decendants 
in association with the living one ? 

Eugenie's reverie was interrupted by Juliette's 
voice. " Here is your tea ; now let us make 
ourselves quite comfortable, and then you shall 
tell me the whole story/* 

And ETug^nie did ; she gave a full and faith- 
ful account of Count Von Edelberg*s visit, leav- 
ing out only that one little episode of the kiss. 
" And you see,*' she concluded, blushing, " I 
cannot help seeing he is fond of me ; and you 
know that mamma would never give her con- 
sent just, as well as I do : and then there is 
Gaston too ! Oh, what am I to do?** and her 
tears buegan to flow again. 

" Well, first of all,'* said Madame Lenormand, 
rising, "you must come up to my room, or else 
we shall have Jean passing by here in his pere- 
grinations round the garden, and asking incon- 
venient questions ; and I think,'* she went on, 
when they stood once more on the gravelled 
drive, " we will go this way, through the arch- 
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way and up the stairs that lead to the old rooms, 
or we shall meet those other two men on the 
front steps ; " and Eugenie willingly consented. 

When they were safe in madame's room, she 
would not listen to a word until she had made 
Eugenie take off her bonnet and lie down on 
the sofa. ** You have just worried yourself till 
you have a dreadful headache," she said, kindly; 
" is it not so ? " and Eugenie had to confess 
that it was. 

"But what is your advice, Juliette?" she 
asked, impatiently. 

'* Well, my advice is, that at present you lie 
quite still here, and try to sleep for an hour, and 
then that you go and dress for dinner ; and that 
afterward you neither run after nor avoid any 
one, and so in time, if any explanations are re- 
quired, an opportunity, you may be very sure, 
will be taken to ask for them." 

" But, Juliette," cried Eugdnie, seeing her 
cousin walking toward the door, " you do not 
advise me what I am to say, and that is just 
what I want to know. That is the reason I 
have put off these explanations that I know 
must come." 

Juliette came back then, and looked somewhat 
sadly into the excited eyes, where the girl's 
secret was so easily to be read. 
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" My dear, I cannot advise you. You know 
as well as I do that your mother has always 
looked forward to a time when you should be 
Gaston's wife ; and Gaston is very good and 
kind ; and you are fond of him, are you 
not?" 

** Yes, I am very fond of him, of course," 
said Eugenie. 

Juliette made no reply, but having known 
what it was to love and be loved, she was 
touched with profound pity for the girl before 
her, who was feeling her way into her woman's 
life with such evident suffering, and who had to 
look forward to being the wife of a man of whom 
all that she could say was, that she was fond of 
him, in that careless, unmoved voice. 

" And you know, dear," she whispered, touch- 
ing on the subject that Eugenie had so steadily 
avoided after her first few moments of confi- 
dence, "your mother would never give her 
consent to your marrying a foreigner, would 
she ? " 

" Oh no ; never ! " replied Eugenie, and she 
sighed as she spoke. 

Juliette sighed too. Perhaps, as is the nature 
of woman, she quite understood and sympa- 
thized with her cousin's hankering after the for- 
bidden fruit. When Eugenie sought her room 
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an hour later, she found Antoinette already 
there. 

" Where have you been, Eugenie ? " she ques- 
tioned, softly. '* I have been wandering about 
the garden with Jean ever since tea ; it is such 
intense happiness being in the country again, is 
it not?" 

" Yes, it is, indeed, dear ; and I am more par- 
ticularly glad as I have a very bad headache, 
which, I should think, nothing but country air 
could cure." 

** Poor thing ! " said Antoinette, compassion- 
ately ; ** but I dare say it is only caused by the 
long drive in the heat : most likely it will be 
better after dinner." 

" Oh, it is nothing very serious ; if every- 
thing else fails, I shall sleep it off." 

When dinner was announced that evening, 
Juliette looked round at the assembled party 
for a minute in silence ; then seeing her hus- 
band's eyes fixed on her questioningly — ** I am 
wondering," she said, " how we ought to go in, 
Jean. You must take Antoinette, of course, 
and — and now I am fairly puzzled ; but I think, 
however, Gaston had better take Eugenie 
and let me make acquaintance with M. Edel- 
berg." 

If there had been a second's hesitation before 
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Gaston's name, no one noticed it except Euge- 
nie. 

There was a long hall to traverse before reach- 
ing the dining-room, but Gaston only made one 
remark, and that was, " I am afraid you are suf- 
fering very much with your head." And 
Eugenie answered, half apologetically, as though 
excusing herself from any attempt to talk to 
him, " Yes, I am in great pain." 

She did not speak much all dinner, but her 
silence was not noticed ; for, with two such 
talkers present as the German and Madame 
Lenormand, it did not matter how silent the 
rest of the company were ; and the rest, except- 
ing Eugenie, were willing enough to contribute 
their fair share to the conversation. 

Gaston left her to her own thoughts, devoting 
himself to Juliette, thinking it was the kindest 
thing he could do, and Eugenie felt grateful to 
him. She drew a long sigh of thankfulness 
when, dinner over, they all stood on the stone 
steps once more, under the cool evening sky : it 
was a blessed relief after the glare and heat of 
the dining-room. 

** Let us have one turn round the garden," 
said Madame Lenormand, " before going in. It 
j^ shame not to take advantage of such a love- 
ly evening." 
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Gaston made a hasty step toward Eugenie's 
side ; but before he had time to speak, M. Max 
turned to her and said, " Come for a little walk, 
mademoiselle ; it will do your head good, and I 
should like to see the rose-garden that I have 
heard so much about.** 

Without much thought of what she was doing, 
Eugenie made a few steps forward ; but then a 
sudden fear came over her, and a wild longing 
to go back, for there was a feeling of safety as 
long as she was with the others. She stopped, 
and said hurriedly, " Oh no, thank you. I don't 
know what made me start ; walking will only 
make my head worse.** 

But before she could make her escape. Count 
Von Edelberg*s hand was on her arm, and he 
exclaimed, excitedly, " No : you have avoided 
me all day, but you shall not go now.** Then 
in a lower voice, ** You must hear my excuses, 
and let me plead for forgiveness," and Eugenie 
had no further strength to resist him, as he led 
her to the rose-garden. The silence was un- 
broken between them till they stood by the 
statue of the sleeping child, lying white and 
ghostly in the light of the moon that was just 
rising, and then M. Max loosened his hoi 
her wrist. 

** I beg your pardon for my rudeness, made- 
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moiselle,'* he said, softly ; *' you see my temper 
is not as infallible as you hoped, and as I affirmed 
it to be. Am I forgiven ? " 

" Yes." 

" And for everything else too ? " 

No answer. 

" Eugenie," he repeated, stooping down and 
looking into her troubled face, ** you are not so 
unrelenting as all that, are you ? *' 

** No, I forgive you,'* she answered, in a low 
tone. 

** You must do more than forgive me, Eugenie ; 
you must love me,** and he took her unresist- 
ing hands in his. "Will it be very difficult, 
Eugenie?" 

** Only too easy,** she replied, half crying as 
she spoke. 

**What is the matter, dear ?'* he asked, ten- 
derly, noticing the grief in her voice. " If you 
are fond enough of me to marry me, and I 
love you so well — ah, better than I can tell you 
now — why should you grieve ? ** 

" Because it is all no good,*' she cried, sadly. 
" I should never be allowed to marry a foreigner 
— never ! ** 

" Oh, Eugenie, do not say that ; your mother 
likes me — I am sure she does — and I think she 
will trust you to me.** 
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" Yes, she is fond of you/* Eugenie replied. 
" You must never think otherwise, whatever her 
decision may be : but, all the same, I feel cer- 
tain she will not give her consent.** 

" You must not speak like that, Eugenie, or 
you will make me lose hope too. Wait until 
I have tried my powers of persuasion ; I think, 
somehow, that I shall succeed. That is to say,** 
he added, ** if you are on my side.** 

She lifted her tearful eyes to his. ** On your 
! side,** she echoed ; " I think it would break my 

ji^ heart if you were to go back to Germany and 

leave me here.** 

- " Never fear,** he replied, kissing her flushed 
cheeks, " we will go together. But come ; it is 
getting late, and I must take you one little turn 
before we go in, or they will think, when they 
see these tears, I have been half murdering 
you.** 

" Promise me,** she said, excitedly, ** that you 
will not tell any of them of thiSf till you have 
seen my mother.** 

" I promise.** 

They crossed the drive, and, passing through 
the ancient archway, entered the court-yard and 
stood awhile watching the fountains glistening 
like silver in the moonlight. 

As they stood beside the nearer one, M. Max, 
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leaning over the edge, dipped his hand into its 
waters. 

** Don't/* said Eugenie, suddenly; "please 
don*t. They always say that water brings mis- 
fortune/' 

" You superstitious child ! " he replied, laugh- 
ing. "Here, let me touch you with it; we 
will share the misfortune, at any rate," and he 
sprinkled a few drops on her head. 

Then taking her hand in his, " Come, Euge- 
nie," he said, " we must go in, or some one will 
come to see what we are doing." 

As he did so, he noticed the same plain gold 
bracelet on her arm that he had fastened for her 
in the little garden. 

" I believe you always wear that bracelet, 
Eug6nie," he said, touching it : "I never see 
you without it." 

" Yes, always," she replied, in a low voice. 

" You will think of me, will you not, when 
you look at it now, and of last evening in the 
garden at Tourville?" And then he stooped 
and kissed her once more in the moonlight* 
" As I conquered then, Eugenie," he said, 
proudly, " so will I conquer now." 

Eugenie made no answer. He was so hope- 
ful that she could not bear to tell him of the 
despair that was at her own heart. 
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" Good-night," she said, when they stood 
once more in the hall, every one else having 
entered before them. " I cannot go back to the 
drawing-room ; you can make any excuse you 
like for me : my headache is a very truthful one, 
for it is not the least bit better; " and then, be- 
fore he could speak, she turned away from him, 
and went up the wide staircase to her own room, 
leaving him to explain as he best could their 
long absence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*' Alas that life should be at times such a terribly earnest game of cross 
purposes ; such an intensely bitter reality of mistakes and blunders I Alas 
that men and women can read so little of each other's hearts, and yet can 
comprehend so well the language of their own 1 " 

THE 28th of July— the day of Juliette's 
fete — promised to be fine, if it were only 
possible to judge by appearances: the sun rose 
with never a cloud to dim its glory, and twelve 
o'clock came and went, and still there was not 
even a suspicion of a shower. 

" My spirits are rising,*' said Madame Lenor- 
mand to Eugenie, ** now that the turning-point 
of the day has come and gone. What should I 
have done if it had rained, with my dining-room 
converted into a ball-room, and every one ex- 
pected to dine in a tent? Oh, I cannot be too 
thankful ! After yesterday's heat, I expected 
nothing less than thunder ; but it will come to- 



morrow." 



it 



Yes, it will come to-morrow," repeated 
Eugenie : but it was not of the weather she 
was thinking. 
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Juliette, having made her prediction, retired 
to the tent to see what else was to be done, and 
Eugenie, left alone, repaired to her own room, 
where she found her sister. 

" O, Antoinette,'* she exclaimed, " how cool 
and comfortable you look ! I have been gather- 
ing roses with Jean, and I have no words to ex- 
press the state of heat I am in. Please lend me 
your fan/* 

She sat down on a low stool as she spoke, 
and then, before Antoinette could offer any 
condolences, she began again. '* It is no use, 
Antoinette ; I cannot keep a secret from you, 
so, my dear, you must hear it ; '* and without 
any further preface she plunged into a history 
of the day before, concluding with, ** but mind 
you must not tell Juliette until I have seen 
mamma; and don't, pray don't let M. Max 
guess that you know anything. Oh, Antoi- 
nette, do you think that the mother will give 
her consent ?*' and in her anxiety she clasped 
her sister's hand in hers. 

^ " But, Eugenie — " began Antoinette, as soon 
as her surprise would let her speak. 

" Don't begin in that tone of voice," ex- 
claimed Eugenie, putting her hand over Antoi- 
nette's mouth ; " I am quite desponding enough 
already ; you must give me a little hope." 
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** But, Eugenie, I am so surprised ; and what 
hope can I give you ? You know the mother's 
objections to foreigners — you know all that she 
has so often said on the subject — and oh, Eu- 
genie, there is Gaston." 

** Why do you all say that to me ? " exclaimed 
Eug6nie, almost fiercely. "We are not en- 
gaged ; he has never even asked me to be his 
wife : he is nothing to me." 

" But for all that," Antoinette went on tim- 
idly, *' you know he loves you. You know that 
marrying you is what he has looked forward to 
for a long time ; that he is only waiting till — " 
and she hesitated. 

"Yes, I know," continued Eugenie — "he is 
waiting to speak till he has made me fond of 
him ; is it not so ? I know it is : though the 
subject has never been mentioned to me, I know 
it perfectly. It was our mother's advice to him. 
I wish he would say something, and then I 
could tell him how useless it is. I should never 
love him — not if he wasted fifty years in trying 
to teach me." 

" Oh, Eugenie, you would not have said so a 
month ago : you used to like him." 

" Yes, I liked him then, and should have mar- 
ried him, very likely ; and I like him still, but I 
would not marry him now, because I have 
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learned what it is to love/' she said in a lower 
voice. 

" It is almost a pity, dear Eugenie, that he 
did not propose before, and that you were not 
safely married before * The Magpie ' came, for I 
am sure you would have learned to love him in 
time/' 

" Yes, I dare say ; and perhaps, as you say, it 
is a pity I ever saw Max Edelberg ; but as I 
have seen him, there is no use grieving over the 
past ; instead you must help me by persuading 
la m^re to give her consent. Now I am going 
to dress, dear," she said, suddenly rising from 
her lowly seat, " for I think I will go and 
take a walk in the garden before the guests 



arrive." 



" Which means, I suppose," said Antoinette, 
with a little laugh, " that you see him in the 
garden, and that you design sharing his walk." 

"How clever you are!" Eugenie said, and 
kissed her ; and then she added sadly, " It may 
be the last day, you know, that I shall ever be 
allowed to speak to him, so I must make the 
most of my opportunities. Oh, Antoinette, how 
I wish Gaston would fall in love with you ! then 
you could marry him, and settle that part of the 
question, at any rate, for I believe you like him 
a thousand times better than I do. Then per- 
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haps, he being disposed of, the mother would 
let me marry Count Von Edelberg/* 

She had spoken in a dreary, half-jesting sort 
of way, and to her great surprise her words 
were answered only by a burst of passionate 
tears. 

" Oh, what have I done ? *' she exclaimed 
penitently, throwing herself down by Antoi- 
nette's side. " Indeed, indeed, I did not mean 
to remind you of your trouble. To me you are 
not blind, darling ; so sometimes I forget, and 
speak thoughtlessly, but you must forgive me.*' 

To Eugenie the one and only thought in her 
mind was, that she had inadvertently grieved 
her sister, by reminding her in her careless 
speech of the joys of girlhood that were for- 
ever lost to her. Little did she dream of the 
other grief that was hidden away at Antoinette's 
heart — so carefully hidden that not even her 
mother had guessed at its presence. 

" It is nothing,'* she said, and she smiled as 
she spoke ; " the thunder that Juliette is prog- 
nosticating, and your story combined, have been 
too much for me, I think, and I feel foolish and 
hysterical — but please don't mind me ; I shall 
remain here and rest for another half-hour, and 
not go down till the last minute. Now get 
ready, dear." 
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Eugenie finished her dressing in silence. It 
was not like Antoinette to cry in that sort of 
way, and she felt rather guilty still; but another 
glimpse of Max*s tall figure crossing from the 
tent to the house gave her a fresh impetus, and 
she was soon ready. 

" I am going, Antoinette,'* she said at length, 
kissing her : " you have quite forgiven me, have 
you not ?'* 

" Quite, dear, if there was anything to for- 
give. I do wish I could see you, Eugenie, for 
I am sure, from your own description of your 
dress, you must be looking very nice.*' 

Eugenie went slowly down-stairs, still think- 
ing. Looking into the drawing-room on the 
way, she caught sight of her cousin, busy ar- 
ranging flowers. 

"Can I do anything for you, Juliette?*' she 
asked, somewhat reluctantly. 

" No, my dear, there is really nothing more to 
be done, for Gaston and that good-natured Ger- 
man have helped so much, that everything is 
quite ready, I trust ; and M. Edelberg has now 
gone to do us the last kindness he can, by help- 
ing Jean to put up the two croquet sets — though 
how any one can play that game in such heat is 
marvelous." 

So much absorbed was she apparently in her 
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wonder thereat, that she did not notice the dis- 
appointment visible in Eugenie's face. 

" You look very nice, ma cousine^' she re- 
marked, presently — " yellow always suits you so 
well." 

Eugenie was dressed in maize-colored muslin, 
and in her little black lace bonnet were pale- 
yellow roses, which certainly looked very pretty 
against her dark hair. 

Eugenie hesitated a moment before replying, 
and then said gravely, " I am so glad you are 
pleased, Juliette.*' 

" Yes, I am pleased," replied Madame Lenor- 
mand, looking up to her tall cousin, her black 
eyes sparkling with amusement ; — " very pleased 
with your dress — but not so much with your 
conduct. Ah, Eugenie, how blind you must 
think me ! Did you really imagine you could 
keep a secret from me ? " 

Eugenie made no answer ; indeed, what could 
she say ? 

" Eugenie," went on Madame Lenormand, 
with a great attempt at gravity, only her laugh- 
ing eyes betrayed her, "where were you last 
night? How you could be so cruel as to go 
away and lose yourself in the garden with that 
German — as I suppose you did lose yourself — 
leaving Gaston with me, knowing as you did his 
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feelings toward both of you, I cannot imagine. 
I tell you, it took all my powers of conversation 
to keep his anger down ; not that exactly — be- 
cause, as you know, he never is angry — but he 
became gradually more and more polite as the 
minutes passed — I am sure you understand what 
I mean — until I really grew quite terrified." 

** Poor little thing ! '' 

" Eugenie, I am surprised at you — surprised 
and grieved at the sad change I see in you. So 
quiet and reserved this morning while you were 
helping me with the flowers. * Please, monsieur, 
give me the scissors,' from you, and * Yes, mad- 
emoiselle,' from him, all to put Juliette off her 
guard. Now don't speak, Eugenie, till I have 
done. Then a short while ago I look round, 
and find my German friend gone,. * to arrange 
the croquet sets,* he says, and five minutes after- 
ward I meet my young cousin sauntering toward 
the front door with suspicious laziness, and when 
I call to her she looks anything but pleased, 
and is much grieved when I tell her that a very 
hot, disagreeable employment has been taken 
off her hands : now what is the meaning of all 
this, Eugenie?" 

" Juliette, if you ask rude and impertinent 
questions I shall lift you up on to that book- 
shelf, and go away and leave you, and there you 
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will have to remain till some one comes who can 
take you down/' 

** I am sorry/* replied Juliette; "it certainly 
is a mistake to try and order any one taller than 
one's self — I will never do it again. But you 
will tell me all about it, will you not ? " she 
added, coaxingly. " Has he proposed ? '* 

" Yes, he has. I plead guilty to everything. 
He asked me to marry him, during our walk last 
night, and I told him all I knew and guessed of 
the mother's feelings on the subject, and that as 
I had not the least hope myself, I advised him 
to let the matter be, and go away ; but he was 
of a different opinion, and is going to speak to 
mamma directly we go home." 

" I suppose you added that you loved him 
better than anyone else in the world, and could 
not live without him,** put in Madame Lenor- 
mand, ** to what you have told me ; that was 
perhaps what tended to keep him from follow- 
ing your most excellent advice.** 

Eugenie blushed at the thought of how near 
the truth Juliette's remark was, but she took no 
notice of the interruption, and continued : ** I 
asked him not to mention the subject till he had 
seen my mother, so you will not say anything 
about it, will you, Juliette?** 

** No,** said madame, laughing, " beyond con- 
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gratulating him on the way he took me in — that 
I could not resist, even for your sweet sake ; but 
I will not mention it to any one else. Now, come, 
it is quite time we went into the garden, for I be- 
lieve I hear a strange voice, and it would never 
do not to be there when these people arrive.** 

" Oh, Juliette,** exclaimed Eugenie, earnestly, 
" you have such influence with the mother, you 
will use it, will you not ?** 

.** On which side, Eugenie ? You should not 
have left me so long with the opposition last 
night. How do you know I am not already en- 
gaged as counsel for the other side?** 

Eugenie turned toward her with such an 
alarmed look on her face, that Madame Le- 
normand hastened to add, " No, you need not 
be frightened ; Gaston trusts implicitly to him-* 
selfy — he does not solicit my help — and you do. 
Well, we shall see who wins. Qui vivra^ verra I 
As for my own wishes, I have none, dear. So 
long as you are happy, that is all I care about.*' 
And the cousins with those words entered the 
garden, and parted to do their duty toward their 
guests, who were already beginning to arrive. 

Juliette's /<?/^ passed off without d^ny contre- 
temps whatever ; she felt, as she looked on the 
laughing faces of her friends, that her trouble 
had not been thrown away. Outwardly every 
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one seemed gay and happy enough, and beyond 
that she could not go. 

" Yes, they are all enjoying themselves except 
me,'* thought Eugenie, glancing around, " and 
I am miserable. It is too hard not to have one 
word with him, when this may be, who knows ! 
my last chance of speaking to him alone for- 
ever ; '* and her eyes wandered toward a tall 
figure sauntering up and down the gravel walk, 
conversing somewhat eagerly with a pretty little 
woman in crimson and gray, namely, Juliette 
Lenormand. 

Perhaps if Eugenie could have read the hearts 
of those there present, she would have seen 
many another as weary as her own ; but when 
she could not read the story of her sister's life 
— the life that had flowed alongside of her own 
for so many years — was it surprising that to her 
all the world's trouble seemed contained in her 
own heart? So with the impetuousness of 
youth, she turned round with those half-whis- 
pered words, '* There is no one else here except 
myself who is not happy." She had a sort of 
hope that he might be a near neighbor at the 
dinner in the tent, but she was again doomed 
to disappointment, for he was a long distance 
off; and after he had seated himself, and put up 
his eye-glass and taken one good look round the 
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table till he had discovered her whereabouts, 
and half smiled as he saw her companion was 
Gaston, he had turned to the lady next him, 
and had not looked toward her end of the table 
again. 

But that one look made her miserable. Was 
it possible that he was jealous of Gaston ? — that 
he fancied she in any way encouraged him ? 
And although common sense told her that he 
was only fulfilling her own commands, and not 
singling her out in any way ; and that when he 
would have spoken to her that morning, she had 
avoided him pointedly ; still for all that she was 
vexed, albeit unreasonably vexed, with herself 
and with him, and yet more with Gaston, who 
certainly was most innocent of any share in her 
trouble ; for Juliette, seeing how worried her 
cousin had looked, had said to M. de Miramon, 
" Will you take Eugenie into dinner, Gaston ? 
you know how she hates making conversation 
to strangers, and I have already disposed of her 
German friend ; *' and he had willingly agreed. 

But if he had expected any gratitude from 
Eugenie in return for his kindness, he was 
doomed to disappointment. He had never 
known her so distant and cold in her manner ; 
and his hopes, though he would scarcely own it 
even to himself, of the time when she would 
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become his wife were growing gradually fainter 
and fainter. 

The dinner was over at last, and the company 
once more wandered out into the garden, but 
only for a last glance, for the shades of evening 
were deepening rapidly ; indeed it was only the 
younger ones who ventured out at all ; their 
elders, with a righteous horror of damp, made 
their way straight to the ball-room, where Juli- 
ette had promised a couple of hours* dancing, as 
a suitable ending to the day. 

Eugenie was standing at the entrance of the 
tent looking up into the peaceful blue of the 
summer sky, when she felt a hand for an instant 
laid on her shoulder, and a voice behind her said 
quickly in German, " Go straight to the kitchen- 
garden — I shall be there in five minutes." She 
turned round, but he had already joined some 
friend ; and she did not stop to look again, but 
hurried down the paths, which were becoming 
more and more deserted as the strains of the 
band became audible in the distance. 

She walked very quickly until she was in the 
farther garden, for fear she should meet any one 
who would be likely to question her as to where 
she was going ; so she never stopped for a mo- 
ment till she was safe under the shadow of a 
linden-tree that grew at the extreme end of the 
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gfarden. Once there, the sweet scent of the flow- 
ers that filled the air seemed to have a soothing 
influence on her excited senses, and she grew 
gradually calmer as she waited. Not many 
minutes passed, however, before a man*s figure 
appeared in the narrow path, aad a man's voice 
called softly, '* Eugenie ! ** 

** Yes," she made answer, " I am here.** 

" Do I see right ? ** he questioned, putting up 
his eye-glass as he spoke ; ** or have you really 
come here, at this extremely late hour of the 
evening, with nothing over that thin muslin 
dress ? Ah, foolish child, what a good thing it 
is you have some one to look after you ! ** and 
he held a shawl toward her. " Come here and 
let me put it on. There,** he went on, wrap- 
ping it round her; **now I can talk to you with- 
out feeling that I shall have your death on my 
conscience afterward. Well, tell me now, did 
you enjoy your dinner? You looked gloomy 
enough,*' he said, as he put his arm round her, 
and led her down the quickly darkening path. 

" How do you know I looked gloomy? You 
never gave one glance my way,** she asked, 
quickly. 

" Did I not ? Then I must have eyes in the 
back of my head, must I not?** he replied, 
quietly. " And what was the matter with you ? 

5 
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I always thought you and Gaston got on so well 
together.*' 

" Max/' she said, moving a little closer to him 
as she spoke; "you don't think — you are jeal- 
ous of Gaston, are you ? " 

" No, my dear," he replied, more gravely than 
he had yet spoken ; " I am not in the least jeal- 
ous of Gaston, or of any one else. Having won 
your love, why should I be? — I trust you, dear. 
And, by-the-by, to talk of something else, it 
was not I who told Juliette ; but as she seemed to 
know all about it, I thought it best to try and 
win her over to our side, and I have succeeded, 
I think." 

" I did not tell her either ; but somehow our 
secret does not seem to have been very well 
kept, for she declares she found it out directly." 

** It must have been your fault then, Eugenie, 
for I flatter myself that from my manner to you, 
no one would ever have thought that you were 
anything more to me than any other girl here." 

** Not so much, I should have thought." 

" Who is jealous now ? " he asked, with a laugh. 

" I am," exclaimed Eugenie, with half a sob ; 
" for I know so well, so well, that this is our last 
day together, and oh. Max, I cannot bear it ! " 

*• You must not be so desponding, Eugenie : 
fortune favors the hopeful as well as the brave, 
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you must remember ; and as long as we remain 
fond of one another, I am not in the least afraid 
of the future — it will all come right in the end/* 

**Yes, in the end^^ repeated Eugenie; **but 
in the mean time?'^ 

" In the mean time," he said, drawing her 
closer to him, and looking down into her dark, 
sorrowful eyes, " you must swear that, if every- 
thing does not go to-morrow as we wish it, you 
will not marry any one else hastily, but will 
wait for me, and see what I can do.*' 

" I swear," she said, most solemnly, " that I 
will never marry any other man but you." 

He pushed back the hair from her forehead, 
and kissed her once or twice. ** Never fear, my 
darling," he murmured, " you shall be my wife, 
whatever happens. I have been too spoiled all 
my life to be able to go without anything I 
want now. See," he went on, drawing off his 
signet-ring and putting it on her finger, " I have 
nothing else I can give you just now, but take 
it, though it is rather large for you, and keep it 
till I change it for a wedding-ring. Don't give 
it or send it back to me, whatever your mother's 
decision may be ; for if I should not be here it 
will remind you that we are engaged, though 
we may be forbidden to say so openly." 

Almost unintentionally he spoke less con- 
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fidently than he had done before. Eugenie s 
hopelessness was beginning to make itself felt. 

After he had said those words they both re- 
mained silent for a few minutes, thinking of the 
sad life that might yet be before them ; for in 
youth everything seems as if it were to be for- 
ever; it appears so utterly impossible that a 
time may ever come when the present sorrow 
shall be a thing of the past — so utterly impossi- 
ble to forget. To young people is even forbid- 
den the power of reading the lesson from those 
around them ; and if they do, they will not, or 
cannot spare themselves the sorrow they are suf- 
fering, by looking at the many living proofs that 
surround them, that often the hardest and most 
difficult task is — to remember. 

They had ceased walking up and down, and 
were standing by an old stone sun-dial that was 
placed at the end of one of the paths. It stood 
out white and ghostly in the gloaming ; for it 
had become so dark that not even the quaint 
Latin inscription round the dial was visible — an 
inscription which, in English, ran thus : " I mark 
but the hours of sunshine." 

Surely it was, after all, envy that taught that 
saying, and prompted the monks of old to give 
it to the world. . 

Turning from the court that surrounded their 
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monastery, where the only words that passed 
between them and those who shared their life 
were the sad, swift words of warning, " Brother, 
we must die," they •must have felt a certain 
kind of pleasure at the sight of the dial stand- 
ing among them always, which told to them the 
hours as they passed — hours which, outside their 
gloomy walls, were great with the rise and fall 
of nations, but which within told of nothing but 
the stated times of prayer. To them, then, the 
gray stone column was, as it were, something 
placed in their midst that was happier than 
themselves : they looked at it with awe and a 
little respect, as a thing which had never known 
a dark day; for the hours of storm and tempest 
to it were not — they usurped no place in its life ; 
the rainy days came and passed, and it merely 
waited, waited until the sun should come again : 
its life was written in letters of light. And so 
as they pondered and thought over it in their 
short, sad walk to and fro, or as they glanced 
from it to their own half-completed grave, which 
was but such a little step from the spot where 
they passed their weary lives, one among them 
put the half-comprehended envy into words, and 
carved round the dial that sentence which has 
come down to us through all time : " I mark but 
the hours of sunshine." 
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Nothing of all this, however, was in the 
thoughts of Eugenie and her lover as they 
stood by its gray side. The future was so full 
of anxiety for them, th^ they had no time 
to listen to either the warnings or the messages 
of the past. They merely rested there a lit- 
tle while, dreaming over themselves and each 
other, and then walked slowly back toward 
the house — in silence till they reached the en- 
trance-hall ; then, before entering, Count Max 
drew Eugenie toward him and looked into her 
face. 

** You will be true to me," he said, quickly, 
almost pleadingly. 

"You surely do not doubt me," she made 
reply. 

** No, I do not, child ; but I am so much in 
earnest that I get frightened sometimes. There 
— go in : I shall take another turn first." 

She lifted her face for a farewell kiss, and 
then hastened in, closing the door behind her ; 
but as she did so, a voice close beside her said 
in a suprised tone, " Is that you, Eugenie ? " 

" Yes, she answered, looking round into Gas- 
ton's startled face ; but her voice faltered and 
her cheeks grew white, and as she spoke she 
folded her hands together, to try and hide from 
his questioning gaze Count Von Edelberg's 
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signet-ring. The movement was, however, use- 
less: she felt it had been seen, for Gaston, look- 
ing from her troubled face to her small clasped 
hands where he had caught a glimpse of the 
large, dark crest, said sternly, " What does this 
mean, Eugenie? Are you engaged to that 
man?" 

"Oh, Gaston, don't be angry!" she cried, 
sadly, moving nearer to his side. 

"Angry!" he repeated; "why should I be 
angry ? " It is no business of mine. Then it 
is really true?" he went on. "Oh, Eugenie! 
Eugenie ! you must have seen how I loved 
you, and could you give me nothing in return ? 
But no, I knew all along that you could not. 
Do not cry — please do not. I am only so grieved 
that all my castle-building should have fallen to 
the ground at one blow," he said, with a sad 
smile. " You must not think of my sorrow, 
if you are happy ; but, Eugenie — your mother, 
what will she say ? " 

" That is it, Gaston, she answered. " You 
see I know her, and I am sure she will never 
give her consent ; but Max is more hopeful — he 
thinks he can talk her over to his way of think- 
ing ; and oh, Gaston, I am so miserable ! " 

" Poor Eugenie ! But there is no use in ar- 
ranging, how to meet trouble until it comes; 
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plenty of time then. Your mother, who knows? 
may be delighted ; and in the mean time I wish 
you would go and look for Count Max, and 
tell him that I wish to speak to him for a 
minute." 

A frightened look came into Eugenie's pretty 
eyes. 

" You will remain friends with him, will you 
not ? " she said, earnestly. 

" Certainly, dear Eugenie — I am not going to 
quarrel with your husband ; it is not likely — 
now is it ? " 

Eugenie rested satisfied with his words, and 
smiled a sad, sweet smile at the prophecy con- 
tained in them, and then they re-entered the 
garden. " You believe, Gaston," she said, sud- 
denly, ** that I was not going to keep it secret 
from you ; it was only that I did not wish any- 
thing said to any one till after I had seen my 
mother, and three of you have found it out 
already." 

" Who are the three ? " he interrupted. 

" Juliette, Antoinette, and you ; and it does 
seem hard, does it not, when I have never 
spoken to him all day, until this evening ? " 

" Yes, it certainly does ; but never mind, your 
secret is with friends, and therefore quite safe, I 
am sure ; and look, there is the very man we 
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are in search of, is it not ? " pointing to a dark 
figure wandering up and down by the ancient 
gateway. " Ah, yes," he went on, as a red light 
became visible, ** I can see his cigar ; so go on, 
like a good child, and ask him to come and 
speak to me here, and I will wait." 

So absorbed was Count Von Edelberg in his 
thoughts, that he started as if he had been shot 
on feeling Eugenie's light touch on his arm. 
"What do you want?" he asked. ** Is it you 
— Eugenie ? " 

** Yes," she replied, hastily; and then some- 
what incoherently, ** Gaston has guessed. Max, 
but, indeed, it was not my fault. He saw you 
go just now ; then he asked me, and I could not 
deny it ; and now he has sent me to ask you 
if you will go and speak to him ; he is waiting 
by the fountains." 

"All right," the German replied. "Come, 
dear," and as he spoke he threw his cigar away, 
and drew himself up in a way that made Eu- 
genie stand still, and say, " Not like that, Max; 
indeed you must not look like that. I must," 
she added, coaxingly, " have peace between you 
two." 

"And why not, ma mie? is he not your 
cousin ? so why should there be anything else 
but peace between us? " 
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Eugenie still looked doubtful. " But you 
know — " she- began, and then she hesitated. 

" No, I know nothing,'' he replied, leaning 
down and looking into her face in the. soft 
moonlight ; " tell me, what is it? " 

" No, indeed, I cannot stop to tell you any- 
thing now," she replied, drawing her hands 
away from his ; " you must come to Gaston, 
because he has been waiting, oh, for ever so 
long ; " and then not another word did she 
speak till they had reached the fountains, 
where, the evening before. Max had told her of 
his love. 

Gaston, who had been standing watching the 
trickling waters, turned on their approach, and 
moved slowly toward them. 

For a few seconds they all three remained 
quite silent, Eugenie having, almost uncon- 
sciously, placed herself between them, as if to 
take upon herself the hard words that she felt 
might be coming. But her good intentions, if 
such were meant, or if such were needed, were 
doomed to be frustrated ; for, after waiting those 
few seconds, Gaston, seeing she did not move, 
said, " You had better go in, Eugenie ; they 
will be wondering what has become of you : " 
and, as she still half-hesitated, Count Max 
touched her hand, and said, "Yes, go; I had 
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quite forgotten Madame Lenormand's feelings 
when I kept you out so late;" and after that 
she had no resource but to leave them. 

The German was the first to speak. Directly 
Eugenie was out of sight, he said, " So I hear 
from mademoiselle that you have found out 
our secret, monsieur, which was only, after all, 
to have been a secret until to-morrow. You 
will understand, I am -sure, the motive which 
caused us not to wish it mentioned to-day.'' 

" Yes, perfectly,*' answered Gaston. " So, 
after all, you have won the prize," he added, 
frankly holding out his hand. " I cannot quite 
say that I am glad, though, as I dare say you 
know, I never had the remotest chance; only 
it seemed just at first rather hard, because I 
have loved her all her life. I was under a 
promise, however, to her mother not to men- 
tion the subject to her till she was twenty- 
one." 

The warm-hearted German was so touched at 
the grief in the man's voice, that all his old 
liking, which had been fading away of late, 
rushed back upon him, and he exclaimed ex- 
citedly, " Believe me, if I had known that, I 
would never have spoken to her of love, or tried 
to teach her to love me. But I had no idea of 
it — no one ever mentioned your name to me in 
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connection with her, so I thought she was quite 
free for any one to win. You believe me ? " 

"Yes, I believe you/* replied the other, 
touched also by the boyish fervency of his com- 
panion ; and then he went on : ** What I wanted 
to see you about, however, was, that I have pro- 
mised Jean to ride in with him to Tourville to- 
morrow; and as we shall most likely breakfast 
with my aunt, I was going to ask you whether 
you would mind taking advantage of some one's 
carriage returning to town to-night, as I should 
not like to be the bearer of any news to the 
H6tel Gueymard ; neither should I like to go 
there and not mention what I have just heard/* 

** Yes, certainly I will go. Indeed, I would 
much rather; this state of suspense is worse 
than any certainty." 

" Well, I will go in and see who is willing and 
able to take you ; so come, let us go back to the 
house.'* 

When they entered the hall, Eugenie was 
standing there evidently waiting their return ; 
and so plainly were her fears to be read, that 
even over Gaston's sad face flitted a half smile 
as he looked at her ; but he made no attempt to 
speak to her, but passed straight on to the ball- 
room, leaving Count Max to make what ex- 
planations he thought proper. 
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•* You and Gaston are still friends ? " she ques- 
tioned, eagerly. 

" We are still friends/' he replied, gravely, for 
the sorrow he had dimly felt Gaston to be suf- 
fering was still casting its shadow upon him ; 
" only, Eugenie darling, he has made me feel 
most horribly selfish, and also that he is in every 
way my superior ; in fact, I advise you to think 
twice before you prefer me to him. He is twen- 
ty times more worthy of you. I shudder to 
thirtk how X should have felt toward him if he 
had been successful to-day, and I had been go- 
ing home without your love." 

But, despite his words, with his arm around 
her, Eugenie felt, as many another woman has 
felt before her, that it was not perfection she 
wanted — she was quite satisfied with the love 
she had won. 

Count Von Edelberg then told her of the ar- 
rangements he had made for leaving that even- 
ing ; and Eugenie, though sorry that she was to 
be disappointed of the few hours she had looked 
forward to spending in his company the next 
day, quite agreed with him that it was the best 
thing he could do. 

Still, it was a dreadful idea that her fate was 
so nearly decided : it was really a fact now that 
when she returned home the next day her 
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future life would have been settled for her. She 
trembled at the prospect, and her eyes filled 
with tears as she thought that never more, per- 
haps, would she feel Max's arm around her, or 
his kisses on her lips. But she roused herself 
at length ; Gaston would be coming back, or 
some one else passing through for a breath of 
the cool night air ; so, lifting her eyes to his, 
she whispered, " I must go. Max ; and as I 
could not dance to-night, I shall go straight 
up to my own room ; so good-by. And if — if 
everything should not turn out as we wish, you 
will always remember, will you not, that I have 
loved, and never shall love any one else but 
you ; and that I have sworn to be faithful to 
you, whether you are present or absent. Good- 
by ! " He kissed her cheeks and lips, and the 
hand where his heavy signet-ring was, and then 
he loosed his hold upon her, and said, " Do not 
fear, Eugenie, for I have sworn also — sworn 
that you shall marry me — and you shall. Good- 
by, dearest, till to-morrow.*' 

And without waiting for another word, or 
with one other glance toward him, Eugenie 
went up the broad staircase to her own room. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"It is better to obey authority with a doubting conscience* than with ft 
doubting conscience to disobey." 

EUGENIE had made up her mind to leave 
very early the next morning: she knew 
Antoinette would not try to prevent her, and 
she felt herself to be utterly incapable of wait- 
ing any longer than was absolutely necessary 
before hearing her mother's answer ; but on ris- 
ing the next day she saw at once that she was 
doomed to disappointment, for the storm Juli- 
ette had prognosticated the evening before 
had come at length, and it was raining in tor- 
rents. 

" Perhaps it will clear up by twelve o'clock," 
Antoinette kindly suggested, and with this sug- 
gestion Eugenie was obliged to rest content. 
She could not, however, settle to anything, but 
wandered about the house all the morning, look- 
ing out of all the windows in turn, and longing 
with a useless longing that she and her sister 
were back at home, for her mother always lis- 
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tened to what Antoinette had to say, and An- 
toinette was quite prepared to do battle in her 
cause. At last she took up her stand opposite 
the picture of the mother of the Rose Child, and, 
in looking at that sweet face and graceful figure 
in its quiet, gray dress, with the laughing boy 
at her knee, and the many-colored roses at her 
feet, a semblance of rest came over her. She 
was still standing before it when Juliette, after 
a long search, found her there. 

" Poor Eugenie ! " she said, kindly ; " I am so 
sorry it is such a dreary day. But you must not 
look so sad ; there is no use, you know, in meet- 
ing either trouble or happiness half-way. That 
poor woman,'' glancing up at the picture above 
them, " had a harder life than you are likely to 
have, as far as we can judge — a widow at twen- 
ty-two, Eugenie — and she never married again, 
and she lived till she was seventy-five ! " 

" I envy her,'* returned Eugenie, passionately ; 
'* she married him, and was happy for four years, 
— I envy her.** 

Juliette understood something of the vague 
unrest that was at work in Eugenie's heart, for 
she had known what it was to be a happy wife ; 
nor would she have exchanged the memory of 
that past, whatever might happen in the future, 
for that of any other woman, with a white, un- 
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colored life to look back upon, untouched by 
any great joy or sorrow. 

" The clouds are breaking, Eugenie ! " she ex- 
claimed, a minute or two later ; " I do not really 
think that there would be any danger in order- 
ing the carriage now, if you are not afraid of 
being caught in another shower — and if you are 
really so anxious to leave me all alone.'' 

" Oh ! are they ? " cried Eugenie, joyfully. 
** Yes, I declare it is going to be quite fine ! " 
and then she stooped and kissed her little 
cousin, almost penitently. " I am sorry, Juliette, 
to have been so cross with you just now, and 
then again I cannot hide from you how glad I 
am at the thought of going home ; but you un- 
derstand, do you not ? " 

" Yes, I understand," said Juliette, kindly. 
" Go and get ready, and in the mean time I will 
order the carriage, and look for Antoinette." 

'* Good luck go with you," called Juliette, as 
she stood on the steps of the chdteau half an 
hour later, seeing the sisters off; "good luck 
go with you — and be sure, Eugenie, you send 
me a note to-night." 

Eugenie nodded, and they drove away. Not 
one word did either of the sisters speak till they 
stood once more, side by side, in the little gar- 
den of the H6tel Gueymard. 
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The magnolia was still in bloom ; the labur- 
num and the lilac trees were exactly as they 
had left them ; the geraniums and nasturtiums 
were looking bright and refreshed from the 
heavy rain that had been falling all the morn- 
ing : only the tall garden lilies had been unable 
to bear up against the tempest that had done so 
much good to everything else around, and were 
lying on the ground where they had been thrown 
down by the violence of the storm that had 
passed over the little garden. 

Yes, everything was just the same, or very 
nearly so, and it was only two days since they 
had left this house ; but to both the sisters it 
seemed, as they passed the threshold of their 
home, that never again would everything seem 
exactly the same as it had done before. They 
had caught a glimpse beyond the magic mirror, 
and to both the storm had come ; and though a 
storm may mean to some, as it did to the gera- 
niums, merely renewed strength for the battle 
of life, to others it means death, or a crushed, 
broken life, as it did to the tall white lilies. 

There was no one in either drawing-room or 
dining-room ; having made quite sure of that 
fact, Eugenie ran up-stairs to see if her mother 
were there. Yes, she was seated at her writing- 
table ; but on seeing her daughter's face at the 
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door, she put down her pen, and called to her, 
*' Eugenie!" 

''Well?" 

Such a world of expectation in her tone. 

" Well,'* her mother repeated ; and there was 
something in her voice as she said that single 
word that crushed out any latent hope Eugenie 
had ever had. 

" Oh, mother ! " she cried, throwing her arms 
round Madame de Gueymard's neck, and kissing 
her thin checks, '* you are not going to say 
* No ? ' Oh, my dear mother, you will break my 
heart if you do ! " 

" Listen, Eugenie,*' said her mother, plead- 
ingly ; ** you must not speak like that — indeed 
you must not. It is almost as hard for me as 
for you, I believe," and the tears rose to her 
eyes as she spoke. " You know I have never 
denied you anything, have I ? Everything I 
could do for you I have done. This is just the 
very first thing I have ever refused, and I can-- 
not say 'Yes.' For, Eugenie, I promised your 
father once that if ever such a question should 
arise as has arisen to-day, that I would stand in 
your way; and so, not only my own feelings 
have I consulted, but his last wishes." 

" But, mother," she sobbed, " what ever made 
him make you promise anything so unjust? 
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No, it IS unjust," she said again, lifting her hand 
as her mother was about to interrupt her — 
'* most cruel and unjust." 

" No, Eugenie, he had reason on his side, if 
he was not altogether right. Did you ever 
know that he had a sister? " 

" No, never." 

" Well, he had — and this sister was, like you, 
wildly set upon what every one around her knew 
to be certain unhappiness. She was unlike you, 
in that she had no one to control her girlish fan- 
cies — no one but a brother to advise her, which 
he did to the best of his ability. But she would 
take no advice ; she married the man her heart 
was set upon — a German too, Eugenie — and he 
took her away to his own home. 

** Nothing was heard of her for some years. 
For the first few months she had written often 
to your father, who loved her dearly ; but the 
letters came at longer and longer intervals, and 
at last they ceased altogether. 

" Five years afterward Eugene got a short note 
from her, begging of him to go and see her, as 
she was very ill, dying, in Paris. He went im- 
mediately to the address she had given, and 
there found her in the last stage of consump- 
tion ; and from her he learned that her husband, 
after a long course of neglect and ill-treatment, 
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had deserted her in Paris, ill, and almost penni- 
less ; and it was in this dreadful trouble that she 
had thought of her only brother, and had writ- 
ten, begging of him to take pity on hjer. 

** She was too ill to be moved, but he stayed 
with her till she died ; and when he came back 
and told me all this sad story, he said, looking 
at you two little ones, who were at play in the 
garden, * Promise me, Antoinette, that if I 
should not live to see the dear children grow up, 
you will never let either of them marry a for- 
eigner.* And I promised gladly, Eugenie, when 
I thought of the wrecked life of the woman he 
had so lately followed to her grave. And now,** 
she added, tenderly, " the time that he feared, 
has come, and I must keep my promise, how- 
ever much it may grieve me to do so.** 

Eugenie was silent a minute, thinking of the 
sorrowful tale she had just heard, and then her 
mind wandered away to Marie's little story, and 
she sighed. 

Was it true, she wondered, that she could find 
nothing but unhappiness beyond her native land ? 

" Mother,** she said, to hush the doubting 
voice — " mother, you do not believe, do you, 
that he would ever be unkind to me ? ** 

** My dear, I cannot enter into that part of 
the question. It is a purely impersonal fact to 
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my mind. He is a foreigner, and there is an end 
of it." 

" But, mother,** cried Eugenie, piteously, 
" this cannot be the end of it ; I love him so 
dearly ! ** 

Madame de Gueymard put her arm round her, 
and kissed her again and again. 

** Eugenie, darling, you will forget him. I 
know it is a hard, cruel thing to say, but it is 
nevertheless true ; you will forget him in time. 
So many girls imagine their whole life will be a 
wreck and a failure because they cannot marry 
their first love ; and so many, believe me, Euge- 
nie, think with thankfulness afterward of that 
something which prevented them doing so.*' 
Madame de Gueymard spoke from her heart, 
thoroughly believing what she said ; but she for- 
got when she spoke, or perhaps would not let 
herself think of the thousands of women with 
whom their first love has been likewise their 
last, 

" Where is he? ** Eugenie asked at length. 

" He is packing, I believe. He said he should 
go- to the hotel for the night, and I did not try 
to dissuade him.** 

" And am I never to see him again ? ** asked 
Eugenie, in the same dreary tone — " never? *' 

" Yes, I promised you should see him and 
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say good-by to him. I am not really cruel, 
though I know I seem so to you. But remem- 
ber, Eugenie, it is a last good-by ; and you 
must try and trust in my word, and my experi- 
ence, when I tell you that you would never 
have been happy." 

But what woman, I wonder, ever really be- 
lieved that, when the words were spoken 
about a man she loved ? And so thought poor 
Eugenie, as with aching, tear-dimmed eyes, she 
went down stairs to await Max's coming. He 
did not give her much time for thought ; she 
had only just moved disconsolately to the win- 
dow, from whence she could have a good view 
of the last night's disasters, when he entered the 
room. 

** Oh, Max ! *' she cried, stretching out two 
little trembling hands toward him ; " oh, my 
love, my love ! " 

He took her into his arms, and kissed her 
again and again. 

** Poor little Eugenie," he murmured, " it is 
hard, is it not ? But you must not despair like 
this. I have not nearly given up hope yet.*' 

She lifted her head from his shoulder to see 
whether be really meant what he said, and in 
answer to that look, he replied, "Yes, it is 
quite true. I am not the least au d^sespoir^ as 
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you would say, yet, I am going to return to 
Germany to-morrow, and once there I shall get 
my mother to write to your mother — they were 
friends once, you know — and I should not in the 
least wonder if she got round her son^ehow." 

Eugenie, thinking of the story she had just 
heard, and of her mother's face while telling it, 
shook her head. 

" You do not believe I shall succeed ; I see it 
in your face/' he said. ** But I shall, Eugenie ; 
you know I have sworn that I will marry you — 
and I will do it yet ! " 

His vehemence frightened Eugenie, and her 
hands shook a little in his. 

** You must not be afraid of me," he said, 
softly ; ** that would never do. But we could 
not live apart from one another, could we? " 

" Anything but that — anything ! *' and as she 
so spoke, she crept closer into his embrace. 

** Well, good-by, dearest,'* he said, kissing her 
once more, " good-by — for a very little while ! 
Your mother asked me not to correspond with 
you, but I refused to make any promises. Of 
course, in that case, if I write, my letters will 
be confiscated if found, but I shall be guided by 
circumstances. At present I shall do nothing 
till I have seen my mother, so you must not 
worry yourself and get ill till her letter has 
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come : after that, if that does no good, you will 
hear from me somehow or other, so do not look 
so heart-broken. Hope is not over yet. Good- 
by, dearest,'* and with that last kiss he turned 
to go. 

Eugenie watched him leave, without saying a 
word to make the parting more bitter; but 
when the heavy curtain had actually fallen be- 
tween them, and she knew that he was gone, she 
threw herself down on the sofa with a despair- 
ing cry. 

All the hope which he was possessed of was 
not shared by her. She felt, as the crimson cur- 
tain fell, that it was, as it were, a stern barrier 
shutting her out forever from all the joys her 
life had ever known. 

She was left inside with her griefs and sor- 
rows, which seemed then almost too heavy to 
be borne, and he was on the other side — 
he in whose power alone it lay to gladden 
her lot. 

Here Antoinette found her an hour after- 
ward, and tried to cheer her to the utmost of 
her power ; but Eugenie was beyond the reach 
of comfort. 

She had also been to her mother, and had at- 
tempted to soften her — but no, Madame de 
Gueymard was firm ; with that memory of her 
6 
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dead husband's wishes, she felt it would be ut- 
terly impossible for her to say " Yes/' 

"You do not think I am hard, Antoinette, do 
you, dear one ? Indeed, indeed, it grieves me ter- 
ribly to grieve her — and him too — for I always 
liked him. But I am sure it would not do ; 
and it would be worse for me if, in the future, 
Eugenie were to turn round and ask me why I 
had not saved -her, when I might have done 
so. No ; you see, Antoinette, it would never 
do/' 

" But, mother,'' the sister urged, " she is so 
fond of him." 

" Yes, noWy Antoinette ; but I have known 
many girls, and they all forget. Of course it is 
hard at first, but in time they all forget. That 
is one of the chief blessings of youth." 

" Not all^ mother," said Antoinette, dreamily; 
" for I am sure if I once loved as Eugenie does, 
I should never forget." 

^* Not you, darling," said Madame de Guey- 
mard, kissing her, " because you are different to 
every one else." 

" Yes, I am blind," replied Antoinette, sim- 
ply, ** so I suppose I never could love any one 
else." 

She spoke so seriously that her mother looked 
up startled, but Antoinette was already moving 
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toward the door, feeling the way with her soft, 
white hands ; and in thinking of how to comfort 
Eugenie, Madame de Gueymard soon forgot her 
other daughter's strange speech. 

For many days after his departure, the Ger- 
man's name was dropped by tacit consent, and 
by no member of the De Gueymard family was 
he mentioned. 

Only Marie, once meeting Eugenie moving 
restlessly about the house, said, " Ah, made- 
moiselle, you would not listen to my warning 
before, when it would have been of some good ; 
but you must not fret for him now, ckMe,'' she 
went on, with the privileged freedom of an old 
servant : ** they are all the same, these Germans 
— not worth ever so little a corner in a French 
woman's heart ; " and she shrugged her shoul- 
ders expressively. 

Eugenie did not answer, but walked on into 
the garden, and there Marie could see her wan- 
dering round the spot where they had all sat on 
the soft summer evening, when the magnolia 
blossoms, that were now beginning to look 
brown and withered, were fresh and white ; and 
seeing her young mistress with that sad look on 
her face that had somehow become habitual to 
it, Marie turned away, shaking her old head, 
with a few indistinct words about magpies and 
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Germans, mingled with something else that did 
not sound like blessings. 

Before the week was out, the letter came, 
which Eugenie felt to be her last hope, and des- 
perately she had clung to that hope. 

Madame de Gueymard did not open it at the 
breakfast-table, and did not mention it after- 
ward ; and it was only on entering her mother*s 
room in the afternoon, and seeing an envelope 
lying there, addressed to Max's mother, that 
she realized that the important epistle was ac- 
tually answered, and her last chance gone. 

" Mother," she said, excitedly, touching the 
letter as she spoke, " what have you said to 
her?" 

" My dear," replied madame, tenderly, though 
she was vexed at her daughter having seen what 
she had conceived best to keep from her, " I 
thought it was kinder not to tell you that I had 
heard anything more on the subject ; but you 
can read my note, if you like." 

** No, thank you," Eugenie replied, wearily, 
" I don't care, really ; only I hoped," she added, 
her eyes filling with tears — " you were fond of 
his mother, were you not ? — so I hoped — " 

" What ? " said madame, drawing her daugh- 
ter toward her. " Oh, Eugenie, you did not 
think I would do for a friend what I thought 
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It kindest and best not to do for you, 
surely?*' 

Then, as Eugenie did not answer, she asked 
her to put on her things and go with her for a 
drive ; her object being to avoid any discussion 
of the subject, for she had quite come to the 
conclusion that, if nothing was said. Count Von 
Edelberg would become in time a mere dream 
of the past ; and perhaps, this past three 
weeks being forgotten, another dream that 
had been hers for many years would come to 
pass. 

So madame waited and hoped, and in the 
mean time Eugenie was thinking, as she walked 
up-stairs, ** I will not despair yet. He said I 
was to hope on, and that, somehow or another, 
help would come.** And she did not pause to 
consider whether the help that was to come 
from him, and which was so entirely opposed to 
her mother's wishes, was likely to be of a right 
sort. A few mornings after, as she entered the 
dining-room, Eugenie saw at once there was a 
letter directed to her, in a well-known hand- 
writing, lying on her plate. 

She took it up hastily, opened and read it. 
It contained merely a few lines, telling her that 
the answer to his mother's letter had been re- 
ceived ; " and now, Eugenie,** it went on, " that 
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having failed, I must try some other plan. AH 
you have to do is to remember the promise you 
made me in the garden of Les Fontaines, and 
to do whatever I tell you. At present I can do 
nothing, as my leave is up, and most probably I 
shall not be able to get away again till after 
Christmas ; till then, have faith in my love, 
Eugenie.*' 

He had evidently trusted to her being down 
before the others, and so securing her letter. 
This was Eugenie's first thought as she put it 
back into its envelope, and she glanced ner- 
vously at her mother as she did so : but she did 
not make any remark, only was very silent all 
breakfast-time. 

Directly, however, they had finished their 
meal, she turned to Eugenie, and said, with such 
love in her eyes and in her voice, " May I read 
your letter, dear ? " 

" No,'* said Eugenie, sharply and quickly, 
taking it up as she spoke, and then, more gently, 
** Do not ask me, ma w^r^y indeed, I would 
rather not." 

** Very well, Eugenie, just as you like. Only, 
under those circumstances, he must not con- 
tinue to write to you. If he does, I shall burn 
the letters ; but before doing so, I will write and 
give him a fair warning, and you can, if you 
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choose, put in a little note, telling him yourself 
what I say. Would you like to do so ? " 

" Thank you, mother," said Eugenie ; and she 
went up and kissed her. " You are very kind — 
as kind as you can be while we think so differ- 
ently.'* And then directly the door had closed 
on madame, she sat down and wrote her note. 

That evening, as she and her sister sat under 
the lilac-tree, as was their wont, Eugenie looked 
at Antoinette and sighed. For the moment she 
almost envied her blind sister, who by reason of 
her trouble, as it seemed to her, was so far re- 
moved from all the other troubles of this world. 

" Antoinette ! '* 

"Yes." 

** What has become of Gaston ? " 

" He has gpne home for a few weeks, and then 
he will have to join his regiment in Belfort. Did 
you not hear that ? " 

" No, and I never cared to ask. It has only 
just struck me to wonder what has become of 
him. Poor Gaston ! I am afraid I was not very 
kind to him ; but I was so unhappy myself that 
I could not stop to think of any one else's 
misery." 

" Never mind, Eugenie," said Antoinette, 
stroking her sister's hand caressingly ; " I dare 
say he will forgive you." 
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" But that IS just what I do not in the least 
wish him to do. Now, dear Antoinette," she 
went on, " please do not you take up that idea 
also, because you know, as well as I do, that I 
would never marry him, not even if,'* — and there 
was a choke in her voice, — ** not even if he 
were to marry any one else.** 

And Antoinette felt more clearly than she yet 
had done that what Eugenie said was true, that 
her love for the German was not one she could 
ever have for any one again. 

" Poor darling, you can never know how I feel 
for you ! *' 

" Feel for me ! ** repeated Eugenie ; ** how can 
you ? Of course you are very, very sorry for 
me. I know that, because you were always 
grieved at my sorrows ever since I can remem- 
ber ; but oh, Antoinette, you can have no idea 
what I suffer every day, and every hour of the 
day ! *' 

" Eugenie,** said her sister, in a low voice, 
" you have his love — you can always remember 
that when you are unhappy — you can always 
think, * Whatever I suffer, I am first with him ; 
and often when I least imagine it, he is thinking 
of me.' To me that seems sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, to make up for everything else, 
for you see I have nothing. I love — ^and he does 
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not even know it; and if he did, it would be 
nothing, or worse than nothing, to him, for he 
loves another.** 

For a minute Eugdnie forgot her own sorrows 
at the sound of that trembling voice, and at the 
touch of the fingers that were tightening their 
clasp on hers; and then as a sudden light 
dawned on her, she threw her arm round her 
sister, and cried, " Is it Gaston ? ** And as An- 
toinette made no answer, '"Oh, how blind I 
have been ! I might have guessed it so long 
ago ! Oh, whatever made him waste his love 
on me, when you are so far greater and better ! *' 

Antoinette smiled — a sad, sweet smile. " I 
am blind, Eugenie, and so, I suppose, he never 
thought how he had won my child's, and how, 
now that I am grown up, I cannot help giving 
him my woman's love. It is scarcely my fault, 
for he is almost the last person I saw, and so it 
is only natural that I should remember him with 
affection.** 

" Oh, poor Antoinette ! ** said Eugenie ; " after 
all, I think you are more to be pitied than I.** 

"No, dear, not at all; only just then my 
heart seemed so full that I could not help 
speaking ; but now you must forget all I have 
said as quickly as possible. Is that a promise ? ** 

"Yes. But, Antoinette, I feel so guilty — 
6* 
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just as if I had robbed you of your greatest 
treasure ; and it is worse to have taken what to 
you is so valuable, and to me is useless ! ** 

** It was no robbery, dear, for it was never 
mine. I am only sorry that your heart should 
have been too full to receive the gift. And for 
myself," she added, " all I pray is, that I may 
be allowed to see him once more — only once 
more ! *' Then they were silent, and Eugenie's 
thoughts wandered away to the story of her sis- 
ter's life, as she had just heard it, and from 
thence gradually to her German lover, and so 
on to the future that lay before her ; and mean- 
while Antoinette was thinking — thinking, as she 
often did, of whether her eyes would ever again 
be opened on earth, and if they were, what 
wjould be the things she should first behold — 
trees and flowers, her old home, and the friends 
whose faces she had almost forgotten in all these 
weary years, or the face of the man who was al- 
most the last link she had with the world around 
her. Or were her eyes to remain eternally 
closed, till they opened on the world which lies 
beyond the grave ? If such were to be the case, 
would the friend she longed so to see in this 
world be one of those who would gladden her 
new-given sight when she passed through the 
gates of Paradise ; or would she be the one to 
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welcome him into the golden streets of the city 
of the New Jerusalem ! And as the sisters sat 
and dreamed — so near together, and yet so far 
apart — the shades of evening falling round them 
warned them it was time to go in. So, with a 
sigh for their vanished visions, they rose up, and 
turned silently toward the house. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule." 

THE weeks had grown into months before 
anything happened to relieve the monotony 
of every-day life in the H6tel Gueymard. 

Sometimes a half question arose in madame*s 
mind, when she noticed how quiet and unlike 
herself Eugenie had become, as to whether she 
had been quite wise in her decision ; but she al- 
ways put the doubt quickly aside, with the con- 
soling thought that Eugenie would forget, and, 
having forgotten, her affections would return to 
one whom madame always in her secret soul 
believed to have been her daughter's first love — 
Gaston de Miramon. But, all the same, it 
grieved her sorely to see Eugenie so quiet and 
sad. All her brightness seemed going from 
her ; and, what was even more distressing to 
the mother's heart, she appeared to be gradually 
alienating herself from those among whom she 
lived ; the shadow of her foreign lover seemed 
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to rest between her and those who had been 
dearest to her hitherto, and to serve as an effec- 
tual barrier between them. 

Something even lay between the sisters — a 
something which could not be explained away, 
and was not even noticed by their mother, but 
which existed nevertheless, and was felt and 
recognized by both Eugenie and Antoinette. 
Perhaps the real cause of the breach was the 
fact that now the great drama that made up to 
them their lives, and which was being played 
out day by day, might yet never be mentioned 
between them ; that, though so near together, 
the names which were dearest to them, and 
which lay nearest to their hearts, must never be 
spoken by their lips : and this knowledge, pos- 
sessed by either, of the other's secret, proved an 
insurmountable barrier — a barrier which, Antoi- 
nette sometimes feared, would never again be 
broken down. 

And thus week after week passed away in 
dreary monotony, with not even any news of 
Gaston to break the routine of their lives, until 
it came to pass that, one wet November day, 
Eugenie found herself going to vespers at the 
cathedral, alone, excepting for old Marie, her 
mother and sister having been unable to accom- 
pany her. 
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She entered the church very sad and sore at 
heart, meditating over the troubles that had be- 
fallen her since the bright summer days, that 
now appeared so far, far distant, severed from 
the present, as it seemed to her, by a lifetime of 
suffering ; everything in youth, either of pleas- 
ure or of pain, being always seen through mag- 
nifying-glasses. 

It was the festival of some saint, and the ser- 
vice was rather longer than usual, so that when 
it was at length concluded, it was quite dusk. 
As Eugenie stood on the steps, looking round 
for Marie, whom she had missed for the moment, 
she felt a touch on her hand, and looking down, 
she saw that some one was holding a letter 
toward her. Instinctively she took it, and then 
when she glanced round for the donor, he had 
vanished in the crowd. Before Marie could 
reach her side, she had slipped the note into her 
pocket. 

No need to tell her who it was from — no 
need to question her heart as to whether, if she 
wished to read it, concealment were necessary. 

Directly they had gained the house, she ran up 
to her own room, and having locked the door, 
she prepared to examine the mysterions docu- 
ment. 

There was neither name nor address on the 
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envelope ; inside there was a piece of paper, on 
which these words were written : " Go to 
Les Fontaines," and underneath, the initials 
"M. E." 

Very quietly Eugdnie folded it up and put it 
back into its envelope, and then locked it up in 
her desk ; all this, before she allowed herself to 
think for one minute of what she should do. 
Then, that done, she walked over to the win- 
dow, and, resting her burning forehead on her 
clasped hands, she gave herself up to thought. 

The right and the wrong road lay so clearly 
defined before her, there was no excuse for hesi- 
tation, however feeble, that she could lay as 
balm to her soul — no wavering possible as to 
what ought to be done. 

There lay the stern, unanswerable fact, that 
this thing he had asked her to do was a decep- 
tion — a deception not even harmless, in itself — 
and it would lead her, she felt sure, into trouble 
and danger in the future. 

But then, the other side of the picture ! The 
knowledge that he must be near at hand ; the 
hope, which set her heart beating so wildly at 
the very idea that, if she obeyed his order, she 
should surely see him. Ah, pity her, those who 
have loved like her ; feel for her — and ah, pity 
her doubly, in that she fell ! 
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Her good and evil angels fought a hard fight 
for the victory — a hard and terrible fight ; but 
when the combat was over, it was the good 
angel who departed with folded wings and sor- 
rowful eyes, leaving the evil spirit, who had 
tempted her, and conquered her, master of the 
field. 

The key of the citadel was his ; and if there 
is indeed laughter in hell when those who have 
hitherto ranked with angels go over to the 
enemy, surely it was heard there that night, 
when, her mind made up, Eugenie halted in her 
monotonous pacing to and fro, and, opening a 
small box on her dressing-table, by the light of 
a few straggling moonbeams, that were begin- 
ning to shed their dim rays from the wet No- 
vember sky, she drew forth from it a heavy sig- 
net-ring. 

She took it to the window, and looked at it 
long and tenderly, as though by its aid she could 
bring back more clearly to her remembrance her 
fair-haired lover ; and then, that done, she kissed 
it once — not passionately, scarcely even lov- 
ingly, but rather as though she were setting the 
seal to some promise ; then, having restored it 
to its hiding-place, she opened the door, and, 
leaving the battle-field, where a fight, which was 
to influence all her future life, had been fought 
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and lost, she went down quietly and gravely to 
join the others. 

That night Eugdnie opened her mother's 
door after they had all retired for the night, 
and with tearful eyes besought her to let her go 
to Juliette's for a few days. 

"I am ill, I think," she said, "and the change 
will do me good." 

One more last, desperate effort on the part of 
her guardian angel, and her voice faltered a lit- 
tle as she spoke, and looked at her mother's 
trusting countenance. 

But no shadow of the inward conflict was 
visible on her face, save that her eyes did not 
meet Madame de Gueymard's, but wandered 
away in a scared, frightened manner to the 
gloomy corners of the room, as though unwil- 
ling to look toward the light. But madame, 
only seeing a shadow of sorrow, not of sin, on 
the tired face and tear-laden eyes, stretched out 
her hand, and drawing her daughter lovingly 
toward her, whispered, " Yes, dear ; go cer- 
tainly, if you think you will be better there 
than here. And try to believe," she added, 
wistfully, " that I acted for the best." And 
with one long kiss, that was unreturned, she let 
her go. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" I have loved you night and day 
For many weary months." 

EUGENIE'S wish was granted : Juliette was 
only too glad to receive her cousin, and so 
once more she found herself within the hospit- 
able doors of Les Fontaines. It seemed almost 
impossible, sometimes, as she stood looking out 
upon the frozen avenue, or watched with aching 
eyes the drifting snow, to realize how few the 
months were since she had looked out at the 
same view, with Max by her side. The same, 
but ah, so different ! The time of roses was 
over now, and it seemed to her angry, passion- 
ate heart that another summer was impossible. 

Her cousin grieved sadly over her, watching 
her changed looks; and in her heart she was 
more distressed at the restless wandering to and 
fro — the utter inability to remain stationary for 
five minutes together — than she had been by 
the dreary apathy of the past four months. 

** She is worrying herself into a nervous fever, 
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Jean," she said one day ; " I believe she has 
only been so quiet and patient at home for fear 
of harassing her mother. But it is all there, you 
see — the love and the regret, just the same as 
ever ; only she dares to show what she is feeling 
here." 

** Poor girl ! — poor girl ! *' said her husband, in 
a sympathizing voice; ** it is sad for her. And 
after all, I cannot believe that her mother was 
quite right. But do you think that she is better 
here than in town ? It is so sadly dull at this 
time of the year, that I am afraid of her moping 
to such an extent as to make herself ill." 

" No, Jean, I think she is better here — at any 
rate for the present. With us she need not keep 
up appearances, which I think, and I am sure she 
does also, is a great thing." 

And so this kindly couple went on their way, 
leaving Eugenie to go hers, thus making a great 
mistake, though quite unintentionally, little reck- 
ing of the sore trouble and perplexity of the soul 
that was among them — a soul which perhaps 
would never have made such a sad shipwreck 
of faith and a good conscience, had some help- 
ing hand been held out to it — some helping 
words broken the silence, and illumined, if only 
for a second, the precipice upon whose verge it 
stood. 
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For it was not so much past trouble, or even 
past happiness, that was forever blotting out the 
light from Eugenie's present existence ; no, it 
was rather the constant feverish state of anxiety 
in which she lived as to what the next step was to 
be. She had blindly followed the command that 
had been given her ; but now, every day, every 
hour, every minute, another step might have to 
be made, and the fear of what it might be, the 
wild hope that Max himself might be somewhere 
close at hand, only waiting a favorable opportu- 
nity to present himself before her, and remind 
her of the promise that she had given to him in 
this very house — the promise that wherever and 
whenever he should wish it she would become 
his wife — kept her in such a constant state of 
mingled hope and terror, that she was indeed on 
the very verge of that fever that Juliette feared. 

Sometimes, it is true, the agony of mind was 
so great, when a partial glimpse was vouchsafed 
her of the danger with which she was trifling, 
that the calm, quiet house in the Rue de la 
Riviere, with its convent-like walls, which shut 
out from its inmates the temptation that was at 
present hemming her in, seemed to her a para- 
dise on earth, and she felt that to gain the 
safety of that sanctuary would be worth any 
loss ; but then came the dark reminder, which 
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the Evil One is so ready to whisper in the ears 
of those who have done but the smallest por- 
tion of his work : " It is too late to repent now : 
your feet are already set upon the broad road : 
it is better now to make one more step, and 
then, should it not prove successful, then will 
be the time to settle with yourself what must 
be done. At present there is nothing for you 
to do but to wait." 

And so Eugenie, having stifled the voice of 
conscience, waited. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

*' Lend an ear to Plato, where he says. 
That men, like soldiers, may not quit the post 
Allotted by the gods. 

YOU are sure you will not mind remaining 
quite alone the whole day?" said Juliette, 
a few mornings after Eugenie's arrival, as she 
stood with her cousin by the window, looking 
out at the dreary prospect. " You are sure you 
do not think that you will be very lonely? You 
know that even now, if you would like to change 
your mind, I will order the brougham, and we 
can all go.*' 

" No. Thank you very much, dear, but I 
have nothing to do in Tourville, and the day is 
not sufficiently tempting to make me wish for a 
drive for its own sake. I am afraid you will 
find it very cold.** 

" Yes, I am sure we shall ; but Jean has 
some business in town that he must see about 
himself, and I have shopping and all sorts of 
things to attend to, that must be done sooner 
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or later ; so I may just as well go when he can 
accompany me/* 

Half an hour afterward, Eugenie was standing 
at the open hall-door, seeing the Lenormands 
start. 

Juliette, enveloped in furs, was standing by 
her cousin, looking a little anxiously at the soft, 
gray appearance of the sky. 

** I am afraid, Jean," she said, turning to her 
husband, ** we shall have a heavy snow-storm 
before the day is over. I have half a mind to 
wait till to-morrow, on the chance of its being 
finer. What do you think? *' 

" You little coward ! ** remarked Jean, in his 
pleasant, hearty voice, " come directly, and let 
me help you up into the dog-cart. It is so still 
that it will be a perfect day for a drive. And if 
we should get snowed up,*' he added, with a 
glance at the sky overhead, " we will sleep in 
town, and comeback the first thing in the morn- 
ing ; so do not be uneasy, Eugenie, if we do not 
appear this evening. Perhaps it was rather 
foolish taking the dog-cart, but it is too late to 
think of that now. Good-by ; " and then he got 
up beside his wife, and they drove away, leaving 
Eugenie to amuse herself as best she might the 
whole of the day. 

The morning passed pleasantly enough ; a 
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little Singing, a little work, and a little reading, 
got through the time very well ; but about two, 
on looking up, Eugenie saw that Juliette's prog- 
nostications had been fulfilled, and that it was 
snowing fast. 

She could not read any more after that dis- 
covery, for her thoughts would keep wandering 
away from the page before her to the possibility 
of the Lenormands not being able to return that 
evening, and of what she should do if she had 
to spend a whole long, lonely night in that 
dreary house, without any one to speak to — a 
house where even the servants were so far away 
from the room in which she sat, that if she were 
to call ever so loudly her voice would never reach 
them. 

For a minute she half repented not having 
gone to Tourvillealso; but those words, written 
in that well-known handwriting — the words that 
had brought her to Les Fontainesip— rose to her 
remembrance, and she put the wish away from 
her almost before it had formed itself in her 
mind. 

At last she rose, her book still in her hand, 
and mounted the staircase that led to the dim, 
forsaken corridors, that looked out on to the 
court-yard with its fountains. She pushed open 
the door of the room that contained the pic- 
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tures, which had become almost as dear to her 
as if she had known the woman herself, her sor- 
rows and sufferings. 

She opened the shutters, and let the sad, win- 
try light stream in, and illuminate, with a dreary 
mockery of daylight, the sweet face of the girl 
in her pretty, fanciful dress, and the sadder but 
grander face, and the quiet, gray gown of the 
woman the soft-eyed girl had, through much 
tribulation, grown into ; and then, with hands 
clasped behind her back, she proceeded to pace 
up and down the room, dreaming, as she bad 
always been so much in the habit of doing — a 
habit which had grown upon her more than ever 
of late. 

But her thoughts this day, of herself and Max, 
mingled, as they did not often do, with the 
actors in that other love-story, that had played 
itself out so silently under her eyes — eyes which, 
filled with th^ plot and plan of her own life, had 
failed to recognize that other drama that was 
being enacted by her side. And now, as she 
thought, was borne in upon her how far more 
deserving of pity her sister was than she had 
ever before fully realized. " For he loves me,** 
she said, half aloud, as she paused for a moment 
by the window ; " he loves me, and so I need 
have no shame in acknowledging to myself how 
7 
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dearly I love him. Poor Antoinette ! " Then, 
after a few minutes, she added, " I think, not- 
withstanding the snow, I will go out. I can 
scarcely lose my way, and I feel just in the 
humor for a struggle with anything — even a 
snow-storm.*' 

So, her mind made up, in a very few minutes 
she stood by the fountains, which had so long 
ago ceased to play, in the paved court, and 
after having touched the cold, half-frozen water 
in the basin of the one by which Max had first 
told her of his love, she passed on through the 
broad stone archway, across the rose-garden 
with its sleeping child, now hidden under a soft 
bed of snow, and so on through the little gate 
that led into the park. And there we, standing 
watching by the fountains, can take our last 
look at the Eugenie de Gueymard we have 
known and loved so long. We shall indeed see 
her, and hear her speak, but never again will 
she be quite the same, for the shadow of a 
lie will encircle her round about. Let us look 
at her well, for she is dear to us — a tall, slight, 
black-robed figure, standing up dark, yet indis- 
tinct, through the falling snow. She has turned 
her back upon the house that would have shel- 
tered her that stormy afternoon, and has chosen 
instead the tempests and troubles that must 
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meet those who venture abroad. But, as she 
was once white and innocent — innocent of even 
that untruthful word — let it be amidst this soft- 
falling snow that we lose sight of her. 

Nine o'clock had come and gone before Juli- 
ette and her husband found their way back to 
Les Fontaines. 

The snow had ceased falling, and the moon 
was shining brightly, lighting up with a silvery 
glory the white-crowned roof of the ckdteaUy and 
the feathery droop of the snow-bowed trees. 

" You must have begun to think, Eugenie, 
that you would not see us here to-night, but di- 
rectly it stopped snowing, I insisted on return- 
ing," said Juliette, entering the great, dreary 
drawing-room, where Eugenie was alone, look- 
ing out of the window, and standing in one of 
the chill, ghostly squares of light that the moon 
was shedding through the unshuttered windows. 
" Why, child, what are you thinking of? No 
lights, and the fire nearly out. You will be 
frozen to death ! " 

" No — is it cold ? " said Eugenie, absently. 
" I did not notice it. I must have been looking 
out there a long time, although I did not know 
it, for there was a good fire when I last thought 
of it." 
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" Well, never mind now, but come to my 
boudoir, where it is warm and comfortable, and 
I will tell you what I have been doing all day. 
And on the way, tell me how did you get on 
alone — were you very dull ? " 

" No, oh no ! " and as she spoke a little quick 
flame of color burned up into Eugenie's cheek, 
and as quickly died away ; " there was plenty 
to do. It was only after it grew dark," she ad- 
ded, after a moment's pause, " that I did not 
like it." 

" Poor, foolish little cousin ! " said Juliette, 
softly ; " I should not have thought that any 
one who was nervous would have used the great 
empty drawing-room to sit alone in. And yet 
certainly, when I opened the door, and you 
turned toward me first, you looked as if you 
had just seen a ghost." 

" Ah, yes, so I had," said Eugenie, softly, as 
she sat down on the hearth-rug, and stretched 
out her cold hands toward the blaze — ^''so I 
had ! " 

" What ! — a real bond-fide ghost ?" asked Ju- 
liette, merrily, pausing with the teapot in her 
hand ; " where was it? Oh, Eugenie, you must 
have been in the old corridor, for, I am sure, 
any respectable ghost would immediately choose 
that part of the house to take its recreation in.' 
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— ^But when she had got as far as that, she 
glanced at her cousin's sad, abstracted face, and, 
seeing there no reflection of her own gayety, she 
put down the teapot, and crossed over to her 
side. 

" Eugenie," she whispered, putting her arm 
round her, ** what is it — are you in trouble ? " 

At the kind touch and the sympathizing voice 
the tears came into Eugenie's eyes, but they did 
not fall, only just for one moment she let her 
burning forehead rest on the cool hand that was 
smoothing back the hair from it, and just 
once she murmured, " Oh, in such sore trouble, 
Juliette, and trouble in which you cannot help 
me, as you once tried to do. It is too late 
now! *' 

" Too late ? " questioned Juliette ; but before 
another answer could be given, Jean's step was 
heard in the passage, and at the first echo of it 
Eugenie had frozen up again, and Juliette, with 
a sigh, returned to her place at the tea-table. 

And after that Madame Lenormand had no 
other chance given her of finding out what it 
was that had grieved her cousin so terribly 
that evening, for the next day Eugenie begged 
hard to be taken home — so hard, that Jean con- 
sented to drive her in to town himself, think- 
ing perhaps it was the kindest thing to agree 
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to her whim, without questioning her too closely 
as to her reasons for wishing to go back. 

'* It is not that I like the thoughts of leaving 
you, Jean,** she said to him, " or that I am un- 
happy here. You quite understand that, do you 
not ? ** And then Jean had spoken to his wife, 
and had made those arrangements about driving 
her into Tourville himself. 

*' It is just,** he said to Juliette, "that she 
misses Antoinette; she shall come back in a 
little while, when she wants another change.*' 
Then, after many farewells, Juliette watched her 
drive away ; but all the day after she had left, 
her cousin was troubled about her, and the sad, 
care-laden eyes that she had lifted to her face 
the evening before haunted her. 

" Poor Eugenie ! ** she said once or twice to 
herself; "what could have happened to disturb 
her so yesterday ? But it cannot have been 
anything new, only something, I suppose, that 
reminded her in some way of the old trouble, 
which, after all, is not so very old yet. Poor 
Eugenie! how I wish she would, or I ought 
rather to say that she could, forget last sum- 
mer's dream, and marry Gaston. I suppose she 
will do it sooner or later. And he^ poor fellow, 
I wonder what he will do — console himself with 
some one else, I suppose ! *' And with a sigh 
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for those to whom a trouble had come that had 
I in some way passed her by, Juliette turned 

away from the window where she had been 
k dreaming of Eugenie's future, and brought her 

thoughts back to this work-a-day world. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Oh, how full of briars is this working-day world 1 " 

BACK again in the Rue de la Riviere — back 
again with those who had, in a way, woven 
the trouble into her life, and who yet were so 
anxious to share the burden of it with her. But 
the something which was between Antoinette 
and Eugenie seemed to have grown during their 
short separation, and to be still growing day by 
day. Perhaps the confidence that each had sur- 
prised from the other, and which could never be 
dwelt upon, or even thought of, without danger 
and trouble was the real cause of the vail that 
was slowly falling between them ; but, perhaps 
— who knows? — there was something sadder 
and darker still. And if Antoinette wept much, 
and grieved over her sister*s silence, what were 
Madame de Gueymard*s feelings, as she watched 
Eugenie withdrawing herself more and more 
from her home, and those near and dear to her ? 
She, with all a mother's love warm at her 
heart for the girl to whom such suffering had 
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come, and such evident impatience under the 
burden of it, grieved much and deeply as she 
watched her ; but nevertheless she always took 
comfort to herself in the thought that she could 
not have acted otherwise : remembering, as she 
did, her husband's words, and the promise she 
had given him, she felt that, come what might 
in the future, still she had acted for the best in 
the present. 

So she determined to wait patiently, trusting 
that Eugenie's own kind heart and good sense 
would at last come to her aid, and teach her to 
try and dispel the shadow that had fallen upon 
the H6tel Gueymard ; and with this hope mad- 
ame went on her way, not stopping to ask 
whether the black cloud under which they all 
moved, and which seemed to have shut out 
every ray of sunlight, was the shadow of sorrow 
and remembrance only, or of something worse. 

And in the meantime the slow months went 
by ; the early spring came and went, and with 
weary eyes Eugenie watched the lilacs and la- 
burnums lighten up the little garden one by one, 
with their gay colors, until one windy night the 
lawn was strewn with golden blossoms, and the 
spring was over. 

Then gradually the magnolia-tree budded, 
ai d in among its dark, glossy leaves, the white 

7* 
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cups began to appear, shining ghostly and chill 
in the moonlight of the short June nights ; and 
at its feet was the mignonette filling the air with 
its fragrance, and all around the scarlet gera- 
niums and stately white lilies, — and Eugenie 
awoke to the fact that very nearly a year had 
gone by since she sat beneath the magnolia-tree 
with the German, and had taken those lessons 
that had cost her so dear. Outwardly every- 
thing was so much the same as it always had 
been, that it was difficult to comprehend all the 
changes that had taken place in these twelve 
months. 

" Mother,** said Eug6nie, entering Madame de 
Gueymard's room one June morning, "Juliette 
has written and offered to take me to Paris for 
a fortnight — may I go ? '* 

** Do you really wish it?" questioned her 
mother; ''it will be so very hot there, I am 
afraid. But still, it is dull here, and perhaps 
Paris may cheer you up.*' 

As she spoke she half involuntarily stretched 
out her hand toward her daughter, and looked 
at her with such a world of tenderness in her 
loving eyes. 

With a sob Eugenie threw herself into that 
warm embrace, but her eyes, when she glanced 
up at her mother, were quite tearless. 
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" Yes, I know/' she murmured ; " I am un- 
grateful and unloving, but, oh, I cannot help it ! 
— I do try. If you knew everything ! '* 

" Yes, I know everything, dear Eugenie, but 
you must try and look at it from my side of the 
question. However, do not let us discuss it — 
it can do no good. Go to Paris with Juliette, 
and enjoy yourself, and come back with the 
roses in your cheeks.'* 

Later on, when Eug6nie told Antoinette where 
she was going, she added a few words which she 
had not done to her mother. ** And you see, 
dear, I am doubly glad ; because I saw the 
mother had a note only yesterday from Gaston, 
which means, I suppose, that he is coming here, 
and I could not bear it — ^just at this time, you 
know. It would only make me unkind to him, 
and I do not wish that. Poor Gaston ! " 

So wrapped up was she in her own sorrows, 
that she scarcely noticed how white her sister 
had grown while she was speaking. No; her 
thoughts, by the time she had finished, had wan- 
dered away from the sweet, blind face before her, 
with all its sad tale so clearly written on it — had 
wandered far away from it and the subject in 
hand to the garden outside, with its blazing beds 
of geraniums, that had called up to her mind 
the image of her fair-haired lover. And as she 
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looked, another picture rose up, which quite 
blotted out the bright, sunny view before her — 
a picture of a dark, still winter day — the snow 
falling steadily and softly around, a tall, slight 
figure in black, making its way across a wide, 
white plain ; and with a sigh, that had some- 
thing of impatience in it, she turned away from 
the window, and without touching. her sister's 
outstretched hand, scarcely indeed seeing it, 
she moved toward the door, and went slowly 
up-stairs to her own room. 

So Eugenie went to Paris, and Antoinette 
was left behind in the old house to meet Gas- 
ton. Perhaps the pain she suffered was, after 
all, as great, if not greater, than her sister's. 
But the one had learned to bear hers, while to 
the other as yet the gift of suffering, and yet see- 
ing the Father's hand, and hearing the Father's 
voice, had not come. 

After a few questions as to Eugenie's hopes 
and plans, her name was never mentioned by 
M. de Miramon ; but madame was sadly grieved 
when she first met him, and saw how much 
older, and more careworn he looked, than he 
had done a year ago ; and even Antoinette, 
who could only judge by the voice, recognized 
the shadow that had fallen over him. 

And while they were all thus waiting from 
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day to day for the solution of the difficulties of 
life, the cloud which had been hovering over 
France broke. War was declared^— a war which 
was destined to be fought out to such a bitter 
end, and to cause mourning and desolation to 
enter into hundreds of hitherto happy homes. 
And those with whom we have more especially 
to do, how did this war affect them ? In a cer- 
tain way it was a relief to Madame de Guey- 
mard's heart, giving her the satisfactory feel- 
ing that she could not be sufficiently thankful 
now for the way in which she had acted the 
year before ; and also in an unacknowledged 
manner — unacknowledged even to himself — it 
was a source of consolation to Gaston ; for 
every German now was surely the enemy of his 
country, and therefore his own ; and if, among 
others, he included the man who had come 
among them, and destroyed the story of all 
their lives, which, up to the time of his com- 
ing, had run so smoothly — if this were so — who 
could blame him ? And Antoinette ? To her 
the terrors of the war were all summed up in 
the words — danger for Gaston. The quiet voice, 
that she loved so well, the voice that thrilled 
through her, wherever and whenever she heard 
it, and yet, which never had spoken one word 
of love to her, might be about to be hushed for- 
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ever. What wonder that for once her sister, 
and her sister's troubles, were alike forgotten ? 
for though the subject had never been alluded 
to between them for months, some intuition 
made Antoinette aware of the fact that Eugenie 
was true to her first love ; and if such were the 
case, would she, though not perhaps openly, 
yet in her secret heart, be on the enemy's 
side ? 

When at last she lay down to rest that even- 
ing after the declaration of war, for the first 
time since she could remember, there was a feel- 
ing in her heart against Eugenie — a feeling that 
was almost bitter; for, before retiring, Gaston 
had said to her, " Good-night, and good-by, 
Antoinette. I must go to Paris to-morrow by 
the early train, so as to try and see Eugenie be- 
fore I join my regiment. I must say * good- 
by ' to her.** And then he had turned away 
from the faithful love he had won, and which 
lay unknown and unguessed at at his feet, to 
dream, and plan, and sorrow over that other 
love which had been given away to a stranger. 

No wonder that Antoinette's blind eyes ached 
with unshed tears when she at length laid down, 
and that a dim self-pity crept over her, as she 
thought of the rich treasure which her sister 
would not, or could not, accept ; and which, 
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despite her longing, would never be offered to 
her. 

And meanwhile, that same night, in hot, ex- 
cited Paris, on the floor of a room that gave an 
outlook on to the hurrying crowds, a woman 
was lying with dishevelled hair, and tear-blinded 
eyes, which could scarcely see the plain gold 
ring she held, that formed such a link between 
the past and the future, weeping pitifully over 
a life where the one stitch had been slipped, 
and all had gone wrong ever since : looking 
back, almost in despair, to the innocent, happy 
days, that seemed so long past now, and realiz- 
ing, as we all must do some day, that the pun- 
ishment had come, and that neither remorse nor 
repentance could do away with it. 

Sooner or later it comes to all to perceive that 
the apple wherewith they were tempted, and 
which may have seemed the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, was, after all, only 
the fruit which brought sin into the world. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" The love that follows us sometimes is our trouble. 
Which still we thank as love." 

"T^UGENIE, what are you doing, you lazy 
JL]/ girl ? You must come down, for Gaston 
has arrived from Tourville, and has been here 
half an hour, waiting to see you." So said 
Madame Lenormand, opening the door of Eu- 
genie's room, and addressing her cousin. 

** Why, what is the matter? '* she added, affec- 
tionately. " You look so white and tired. Have 
you had a bad night ? ** 

" Yes, a terrible night," repeated poor Eu- 
genie, dreamily, stooping and kissing Juliette's 
bright face, " but I will come down. Who is it 
you say wants to see me ? " 

" Gaston. But if you are really ill, and would 
rather be left alone, I will tell him so, and I am 
sure he will make time to come again." 

" Oh no, I will go down to him now ; " and 
without another word, Eugenie swept past her 
cousin, and descended the stairs. 
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For a minute or two Juliette stood lookifig 
after her. " Poor thing ! it is hard on her, for I 
am sure she still really cares for him, despite my 
aunt's belief that it has all passed away ; but, 
nevertheless, we cannot be sufficiently grateful 
that she did not marry him. Of course it is bad 
enough as it is, but it might have been infinitely 
worse. Everything might be so happily set- 
tled, if she would only agree to let Gaston try 
and comfort her. Perhaps she will learn to care 
for him now ; a woman is so easily brought to 
love and one who is kind to her in time of 
trouble/' With which reflection, Madame 
Lenormand opened the window on to the little 
balcony, and leaning down, her arms folded on 
the rail, stood watching the shifting crowds 
beneath, as they passed backward and forward 
in the bright summer sunshine. 

Down-stairs in the deserted salon of the hotel, 
Gaston de Miramon was pacing up and down, 
waiting the coming of his cousin. 

She surely would not refuse to see him now 
that he was actually here, although some in- 
stinct had already taught him the reason of her 
visit to Paris at this hot, unseasonable time. 
Perhaps, with this terrible shadow hanging over 
her country, with the remembrance of how many 
must be sacrificed, whatever the issue of the 
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war, — perhaps, thinking all this over, she might 
be brought to feel it better to accept the faith- 
ful love he could give her, than live on alone, 
separated by all that she held near and dear, 
from her German lover. 

His musings were interrupted by the opening 
of the door, and Eugenie herself stood before him. 

He held out his hand toward her, and would 
have given her the brother's kiss, without which 
he had never met or parted from her since she 
had first gone to Miramon, as a little child, so 
many years before ; but she drew back before 
his lips could touch her forehead, and drawing 
her hand out of his, stood watching him, with 
a half-defiant, half-frightened expression in her 
eyes. 

For a minute or so he remained quite still, 
looking at her, taking in the tired, worn-out look 
in the dark eyes, and the sad droop of the once 
smiling mouth. 

" Poor Eugenie ! ** at last he said. 

** Why do you pity me?** she asked, quickly. 

" Why, Eugenie ? Because you look so weary, 
and sad, and ill. Is there nothing I can do for 
you ? " ' 

The gentle, soothing tones were too much for 
her, the tears rose slowly into her eyes, as she 
stood before him. 
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" Do not speak so kindly," she said, plead- 
ingly, holding out her hands toward him — " do 
not. I cannot bear it." 

He took the hot, feverish hands in his, and 
drew her toward him. " Listen, Eugenie,** he 
said, tenderly : ** you know, you must know how 
I love you — how I have always loved you. 
Then give me the right to care for you, and 
help you in this sad time that has come upon 
us. Promise me that you will be my wife. 
No," he went on, as she started away from his 
side, — ** no, I know quite well what you would 
say — that you do not care for me — that there is 
one," and here his voice shook a little, "that 
you love far more dearly. But, Eugenie, you 
must learn to think of that as a dream, and only 
as a dream. He has gone out of your life, — 
you must forget him." 

" But I cannot," she sobbed, " and it is killing 
me. And you must never, never speak to me 
again of forgetting him, or I shall not be able 
to love you any more — not even as a brother 
— and I may do that, may I not ? " she added, 
pleadingly, glancing up into his face. 

"Yes, I must certainly keep that, if you can 
really give me nothing else." And Gaston, with 
a sigh, placed her in a large arm-chair that was 
near the window, and then for a minute or two 
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he stood motionless by her side, gazing out into 
the busy street. 

" Your answer is * No/ then?" at length he 
questioned, looking down at Eugenie's white 
face ; then, as he received no reply, his eyes 
once more sought the window, but his thoughts 
were no longer with the moving world outside 
— they had gone far, far afield ; they had visited 
the garden in the Rue de la Riviere, and in 
fancy he was once more standing under the 
branches of the magnolia-tree — he almost 
seemed to smell the sweet scent of its white 
blossoms — when his mind was brought back to 
the present by the soft touch of Eugenie's hand, 
and the sound of her voice, as she said, ** Gaston, 
dear Gaston, will you forgive me^ and will you 
also try not to think very hardly of him ? Will 
you promise me this, whatever happens? '* 

All the angry, revengeful thoughts that had 
been passing through Gaston's mind, called 
there by the remembrance of those happy days 
he had known, ere the serpent had entered into 
his Eden, vanished at the sound of Eugenie's 
pleading tones. 

" I cannot refuse you anything,** he made an- 
swer, speaking low and hurriedly, ** though you 
have asked me almost the hardest thing you 
could well have done ; for I will confess to you 
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that my thoughts of him have been very bitter 
hitherto, but, for your sake, I will try and for- 
get the harm he has done ; and I hope, Eugenie, 
I cannot tell you how I hope, that some day the 
remembrance even of what might have been will 
vanish, and that you will be able to crown my 
life-long love with the reward I have sought so 
long. In the meantime, should you ever have 
need of a friend, you will not hesitate to send 
for me, will you ? It is the only thing I ask of 
you — and until then, I can wait.*' 

He stooped down and pressed a kiss upon 
her forehead, and before she had time even to 
say farewell, he was gone. 

For some minutes after his departure, Eug^ 
nie remained sitting as he had left her ; but her 
meditations were soon doomed to interruption, 
for Juliette, having watched Gaston crossing 
the street, came quickly down-stairs, to judge 
for herself what had been the result of the visit. 

"Well, Eugenie?** she questioned, in a 
would-be cheerful voice. ** So you are alone ! 
Where has Gaston gone? ** 

" I do not know,** Eugenie answered. " I did 
not ask him, but he said if we wanted him he 
would come back.** 

" That means,** said Juliette, taking her cou- 
sin*s unresisting hands in hers, " that you have 
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refused to be his wife. Hush," she went on, is 
Eugenie would have stopped her, " I know all 
that you can say ; but, knowing that, I still 
think you foolish — oh foolish, beyond words of 
mine to tell you ! ** 

She spoke hastily, almost angrily, but she was 
touched, and sorry for her words, when she saw 
the pained, grieved look in Eugenie's eyes. 

" You do not know," she cried pitifully, rising 
up and covering her face with her hands — ** you 
do not know, so how can you judge ?" 

" If I do not know, I can guess, Eugenie ; but 
do not look like that," she continued ; " it 
makes me miserable to see you so unhappy, and 
to feel that I am quite helpless, when I try to 
think of any means of comforting you. You 
know, do you not, that I would do anything for 

" Oh yes," sobbed Eugenie, " there is no one 
so kind to me as you are — no one. But you 
cannot imagine how very, very unhappy I am.*' 

"Well, there is no use crying. Dry your 
tears, like a dear girl, and put on your hat, for I 
want to take you with me to pay a little visit," 

'* Who is it to ? " 

" To the aunt of the Due de la Rosi^re. Did 
I tell you that he himself is in Paris ? No ? 
Well, he is. He has been home from Algiers 
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some little time, and now he has got an ex- 
change into some regiment going to the frontier. 
I am sure you will feel an interest in seeing him, 
when you realize that he is the great-grandson 
of the lady whose picture you admire so much 
at Les Fontaines. You will come, will you not ? 
I am sure it will do you good.** 

" Yes, I should like it," said Eugenie — but 
she spoke drearily, and as if the idea were not a 
particularly delightful one to her ; but still Juli- 
ette was glad to rouse her to take an interest, 
however slight, in anything. 

As they made their way through the crowded 
streets and boulevards, the excitement and stir- 
ring life all around did them good, banishing 
for a while the trouble that was at both their 
hearts : but only for a little while — at any rate, 
so far as Eugenie was concerned ; for in all this 
outside show, and in all these eager shouts that 
prophesied victory, she saw naught but the out- 
ward and visible signs of the preparations that 
were being made to carry destruction to the 
land she had learned to love, and death to the 
man who was all the world to her. Who can 
blame her for the contending hopes and fears 
that were fighting such a hard battle within 
her? Let us not blame, but rather pity. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** Is ever a lament begun. 
By any mourner under sun. 
Which, ere it endeth, suits but one t " 

^ ^ T T ERE we are at last ! " said Juliette, turn- 
r1 ing toward her cousin, as they found 
themselves in front of a large, old-fashioned 
house in the Faubourg St. Germain. " Are you 
tired, Eugenie?" 

" No, not the least, thank you ; I think the 
fresh air has done me good.*' 

They were ushered into a low, long room on 
the ground-floor, a dark and somber apart- 
ment, the walls of which were literally covered 
with pictures. Glancing up at them, Eugenie 
did not wonder that they had been unable to 
find room even for the mother of the Rose 
child. 

A log-fire was burning on the hearth, although 
it was midsummer, and the sun was shining iu 
all its glory outside ; and close beside it, in a 
high straight-backed, old-fashioned arm-chair, 
sat a lady working. 
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She was thoroughly in keeping with all her 
quaint surroundings, and as she sat thus so 
quietly sewing at some delicate piece of tapes- 
try-work, the very name of which had passed 
away, in her high cap, under which her snow- 
white hair was brushed up over a cushion, and 
her black satin dress, with its muslin hand- 
kerchief and apron, she looked very much as if 
she had stepped out of one of the many frames 
that surrounded her. 

** Madame," said Juliette, approaching her, 
and holding out her hand, ** see I have brought 
my cousin of whom I have so often spoken to 
you." 

Madame rose, and bowed somewhat stiffly and 
gravely; then glancing at the girl's sad face, 
she drew her toward her, moved with a sudden 
pity, and kissed her on both cheeks. 

" And how are you to-day, madame, and 
where is your nephew, for I expect to hear 
from him an account of all that is going on. 
Jean, not being a soldier, does not know so 
much. But first tell me, when does monsieur 
gor 

" Here is Henri to answer for himself; " and 
as she spoke, the Due de la Rosi^re, the man 
of whom Eugenie, in the old days, had dreamed 
so many dreams, entered the room. 
8 
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Henri de la Rosi^re was a remarkably hand- 
some man : that was what struck everyone on 
first seeing him ; and there was some who won- 
dered how it was that with such a handsome 
face, and with a certain ** way '* that he had, 
that was most irresistible to women, he should 
have left France for Algiers, as he did, when it 
was so very probable that had he stayed he 
might have made a good marriage, and thus 
have prevented the sale of Les Fontaines. 

But the idea, if it had ever crossed Henri's 
mind, had been banished at once. 

To marry simply for money, was what he 
could never have brought himself to do — not 
even when the object to be gained was to keep 
in his possession his treasured home ; and so, 
after much thought and hesitation, he had at 
last made up his mind and sold the place. 
But, his home in the hands of strangers, France 
had become unendurable to him ; and it was 
only now, when strong men were required to 
fight for her, that he had determined to ex- 
change into some regiment going to the front 
at once. 

** Ah, Madame Lenormand," he said, advanc- 
ing toward her, ** I am very glad to see you 
here, as I am afraid this is almost our last chance 
of meeting — for a while at least. I leave Paris 
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to-night. But I am forgetting what I intended 
to say directly I came in. There are some regi- 
ments already leaving the town, which are about 
to pass through a street a little way off — would 
you like to go to a balcony of a friend's house 
and see them ? It will be a pretty sight/* 

"Oh, yes!" exclaimed Juliette, with all a 
Frenchwoman's love of any show, " do let us 
go. You would like it, would you not, Eugenie ? 
By-the-by, monsieur, I have never introduced 
you yet to my cousin, Mademoiselle de Guey- 
mard.** 

Eugenie and Henri bowed, and then all three 
turned to leave. 

" We will come back, madame," said Juliette, 
" only we must first go and take a last look at 
* ces chers soldats.' ** 

" This is the place," said Henri ; " my friend 
is away, but I know the concierge^ and he will 
let us in.** 

The door being opened, they ran hastily up 
the broad, shallow stairs, and after some little 
trouble in unfastening the shutters and windows 
of a long-disused room, they stepped out on to 
a balcony that overlooked the street. 

They were only just in time, for the house was 
some distance from the one they had left ; and 
as they stood outside, the long line of soldiers 
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had already entered the further end of the 
street. 

What a grand sight it is, all the panoply of 
war ! So Juliette thought with unmitigated 
bliss for the moment, as, drums beating and 
colors flying, the men passed under the win- 
dows ; and even Eugenie half forgot the future 
in the excitement of the present, and her color 
rose, and her eyes sparkled till she looked almost 
as brilliant as her cousin*. 

As they thus leaned against the stone, admir- 
ing the spectacle, and occasionally exchanging 
a word or two, some woman leaning forth from a 
neighboring window, took a crimson rose-bud 
from her dress, and threw it down into the 
crowd below — just as a certain dark-eyed man, 
dressed in the uniform of a private of the line, 
glanced up underneath. 

The bud was .thrown from above the watch- 
ers, and in its downward flight it touched 
Henri's shoulder, and thus broken in its fall, it 
fell on to the balcony between him and Eugenie. 
M. de la Rosi^re gave a little shudder as it 
touched his sleeve, just as though, in common 
parlance, some one had stepped across his grave^ 
Eugenie said so, with a smile, but he an- 
swered her quite seriously, ** Did I ? Perhaps 
I have reason to do so. Did you never know 
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roses were proverbially fatal to all of our race ? 
Why, our very motto is * Gare la Rose/ Did 
you ever hear the story of its origin ? ** 

" No, never. Do tell it to me." 

** Well, if you remind me, you shall hear it 
on our way home," and his eyes once more 
sought the street. 

The long procession of soldiers had almost 
passed, but in the window close by they were 
still talking of the rose that had fallen, and 
of the dark -eyed man who had looked up 
for it. 

** The first did not reach him," said an old 

woman, " but she threw another, poor Jean- 

nette ! They were the two last blossoms off 

* the little rose-tree that has lived in a pot in her 

window all summer." 

** And did you see," put in a young girl's 
eager voice, " how he picked it up, and put it 
in his coat, and marched away with it ? Oh, 
my heart aches for him, — and their wedding- 
day was to have been to-morrow ! Ah, when 
will he come back?" 

So has said many another woman before and 
since ; and they have waited patiently, may be, 
and hoped till the very last, and then in the end, 
like Jeannette, they have heard that on such a 
day, at such a place, among hundreds of other 
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unnamed, unknown heroes, he, whom they have 
loved, and waited for so long, crossed the dark 
river, and that until their day comes to find re- 
lease from the battle of life, they may never 



meet agam. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

•* And truer soldier never yet 
Bore shining sword or bayonet." 

••TTjTHAT time do you go to-night, mon- 
YV sieur?" Juliette asked, as, the streets 
quiet again, they were making their way back 
to the Rue , 

" We are to leave about seven, I believe. 
Why we are going so late, I do not know, but 
I suppose things could not be got ready before • 
and I am glad of it, for it will be far cooler 
marching then than if we had started early in 
the afternoon. And now, as we are once more 
at home, you will come in, will you not, and 
spend an hour or two with my aunt ? " 

" Yes, I shall be only too glad, for Jean is to 
be out all day, and it is dreary work staying 
alone in a hotel.'* 

It was quite a relief to enter the dark draw- 
ing-room after the heat and glare outside ; and 
Juliette, taking up a fan, seated herself by one 
of the carefully-closed /^r^/^««^j, so as to profit 
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by every breath of cool air that found an en- 
trance, and began a long conversation with M- 
de la Rosi^re on the probable issue of the war ; 
and from that their talk gradually drifted away 
into events which had happened long, long ago 
— before she had married, and become the owner 
of Les Fontaines — and before he had been com- 
pelled by adverse circumstances to sell his birth- 
right. 

" I am glad it should be yours," he said at 
last ; ** or rather, to speak more truthfully, if a 
stranger had to possess it, I am glad you should 
have been the stranger/* 

" That is saying a great deal," replied 
Juliette. " I am only so sorry you could 
not have come down, and stayed with us 
there—" 

** I could not," he interrupted, quickly. " I 
thank you all the same for thinking of it," he 
went on, more gently ; " but oh, madame, you 
can have no idea how I love that place. Often 
and often, when I have been stifling with heat 
in Algiers, I have dreamed of the soft, splash- 
ing sound that the waters of the fountains make 
falling into their basins — and the rose-garden : 
oh, I should be quite happy now, if I thought 
that when I died I should be buried within 
sight of Les Fontaines ! " 
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His voice had become lower and lower as he 
went on, and Juliette looked up pityingly at 
the end. 

" Don't speak like that, please, it makes me 
feel so sad. I cannot bear to think of our hav- 
ing been so happy at your expense.** 

" I beg your pardon for being so gloomy ; but 
when once I begin on that subject, I know I am 
often tempted to say a great deal more than I 
ought.** 

They were silent for some little time, and then 
Juliette spoke, but without raising her eyes: 
" We have been friends many years now, and on 
the strength of that friendship I am going to 
ask you a question. Why did you not, a long 
time ago, before you went to Algiers at all, 
marry some one very rich, who could have en- 
abled you to keep the place, as you loved it so ? 
Did you never care for any one?** 

" I will tell you, madame, because, as you say, 
we have been true friends for so long. Yes, I 
did care for some one once, — and of course, be- 
ing a poor man, it was only natural that it was 
with a penniless girl I fell in love ; and some- 
how, afterward, it was difficult to marry, just for 
moneys 

He spoke so simply that Juliette's kind heart 
was quite touched. 
8* 
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"But what did you do?'* she questioned. 
** Did you ever tell her you cared for her?" 

** No,*' he said, quietly, " I never told her. It 
would have been of no use, you know. I asked 
her mother what she thought once, and she 
begged me to say nothing, for her daughter's 
sake, so I did not. But after that, you see — " 

" Well, after that ? ** she queried. 

" I do not think it is in me," he replied, gently, 
" to care for any one else." 

Juliette was silent for a few minutes, thinking 
over that which she had heard. At last she 
spoke again. 

" Did she marry ? 

" Yes, she married. 

*' Happily?" 

" Yes, very happily," he replied, gravely — 
'* most happily ; and to a very wealthy man, who 
has given her all that I could wish her to have 
had — even to a husband worthy of her." 

" Then she did not care for you ? " said Juli- 
ette, and there was a world of pity in her voice. 

" Oh, no," he replied, ** not in the least. She 
liked me, and I dare say, once upon a time, I 
could, if I had tried, have succeeded in making 
her really fond of me. However, it is much bet- 
ter as it is, is it not ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so," she said, vaguely troubled 
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at the sadness in his voice, and at the pathetic 
story which she had never even guessed at, long 
as she had known him. *'I suppose it was really 
grander and better of you to leave her ; but — I 
do not think /could have done it/' 

" At any rate, only one has the suffering in 
this way ; whereas if I remained on here, she 
would perhaps have drifted — who can tell ? — 
from liking into love, and part of her life might 
have been saddened as mine has been. Ah, no ! 
I think it is far better as it is.'* 

" Will you tell me her name ? " asked Juli- 
ette. " Is it any one I know ? " 

" No," he said, looking down into her eyes 
from where he was standing over her — " no, I 
cannot tell you, I should not like to do so ; but 
perhaps some day you will guess." 

While Juliette and the Due de la Rosi^re had 
thus been recalling old days, and the memories 
of old sorrows, Eugenie had wandered away 
from the end of the room where they were 
seated, and had ensconced herself in the cor- 
ner where madame sat enthroned in her old- 
fashioned chair, and had begun talking to her 
on the one common topic they possessed — the 
beauties of Les Fontaines. 

Unlike her nephew, who could scarcely bear 
even to hear it spoken of, there was nothing 
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made madame so perfectly happy as to meet 
any one who knew the place, and could discuss 
with her every corner of it. And this was what 
Eugenie delighted in ; for to her, Les Fontaines 
was the sacred spot where she had known and 
loved Max, and she was never tired of dwelling 
on it, as seen through the enchanted glasses of 
love, in those happy days last summer. 

Therefore, though their affection for the place 
did not spring from the same root, it bore the 
same blossom, and an hour had passed away be- 
fore they had got beyond the fountains and the 
rose-garden. 

That point reached, Eugenie interrupted her 
reminiscences by saying, ** Dear madame, your 
speaking of the rose-garden reminds me that 
there is a curious story, is there not, about your 
motto — at least so monsieur told me when we 
were out — may I hear it ? ** 

" Certainly,*' replied the old lady, '' I will tell 
it to you with the greatest pleasure, if you would 
really care to hear it.'* 

** Above all things,*' replied Eugenie, " for 
there in nothing I am so fond of as a story. 

" It was in the time of Catherine de Medicis, 
began madame, slowly, " and the Court of 
France was crowded with foreigners, chiefly 
Italians, who had followed their queen to her 
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new home; and these foreigners, as you may 
imagine, were not too highly thought of by 
those who had, until their arrival, had it all their 
own way with the king. 

" But although between the men there may 
have been war to the knife, still when it came 
to be a question between man and woman, there 
was rarely, if ever, found a French gallant who 
could resist the soft glances of dark Italian eyes, 
so that it was a matter of surprise to many, 
when our ancestor, the then Due de la Rosi^re, 
was observed to avoid rather than seek the light 
of a pair of bright eyes, that somehow had got 
into the habit of singling him out, to bestow 
upon him the light of their smiles. 

" It was incomprehensible to some, to whom 
all love offered was free to be accepted, whether 
it could be returned or not ; only,** said mad- 
ame, " with the men of our house it has never 
been so, they have always been loyal — above all, 
in love." 

She said this a little proudly, and Eug6nie*s 
aching heart understood the pride that prompted 
the words. 

" Go on, madame," she said, softly, as the 
old lady paused. ** What did she do ? Did he 
love another?" 

** Yes ; but patience, child — I am coming to 
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that. There was a certain fair French girl, lady- 
in-waiting to the young bride, Marie, Queen of 
Scots, and to her he had given his whole heart, 
and no dark eyes, however sweetly they might 
look upon him, could win him away from his 
allegiance. 

" So at length Francesca's love for him — Fran- 
cesca was the name of the Italian — was almost 
swallowed up in hatred of her rival, and her 
whole time was taken up in wild thoughts of 
how she could get her removed far away ; for, 
with that infatuation that springs from continual 
thought of one subject, she had determined in 
her own mind that Isabelle, once dead, the Due 
de la Rosi^re*s love would be her own. 

" Those were days, as you know, when it was 
not so difficult to remove an enemy out of one's 
path : there were cunning men, said to be even 
in the pay of the foreign queen, who, for a great 
price, would give you a pair of gloves or a fan, 
which carried death in their very touch ; and to 
one of these Francesca applied. 

*' It was the evening of a great ball, given in 
honor of the bride, that she entered the dancing- 
room, bearing in her hand two lovely crimson 
rose-buds. She was dressed in white satin — the 
only color about her being given by the flowers 
she carried ; and so lovely did she look, that 
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many of the great men of the court crowded 
round her with smiles, and flatteries, and soft 
wooing words. But she would scarcely ex- 
change a word with any one ; all the time she 
was speaking, her eyes were wandering round 
the room in search of one who was apparently 
not there. At last she saw him, far away, lean- 
ing over the slight figure of the girl she had 
learned to hate, and at that sight the blood 
sprang up into her cheeks, and burned there for 
a few minutes almost with the same vivid crim- 
son as the flowers she held. 

« Escaping from her admirers she crossed the 
room, and seated herself where she could better 
see the couple she was so intent on watching. 
At last she noticed him rise up at the call of 
some friend, and having first evidently whispered 
his intention of making a speedy return, walk 
away into another room. 

** Now was her opportunity. Rising from her 
seat, she went over slowly to her rival's side. 
' Mademoiselle,* she said, separating, as she 
spoke, the two roses, and putting one into her 
own dress, * would you like a flower ? ' 

" The girl, whose eyes had been turned in an- 
other direction, following the departing form of 
the duke, and who had therefore seen noth- 
ing, looked up startled at the sound of the 
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Italian's voice, into the brilliant face above 
her. 

** ' Thank you/ she said, hurriedly, stretching 
out her hand for it. * Thank you, it is very kind 
of you.' 

" She did not smell it immediately, which would 
have caused the hidden poison to work its way 
up into her brain, but, instead, she placed it in 
the front of her dress, just as her enemy had 
done. But even there, Francesca consoled her- 
self by thinking — even there, by the time the 
long evening had worn itself away, the effect 
would have made itself felt. * Perhaps all the 
better,' she soliloquized, * that it should act 
slowly, it will not be any the less sure for all 
that ; ' and she smiled to herself as she turned 
away. 

" Why, I am frightening you," said madame, 
stopping in her story, and looking down at Eu- 
genie, who was seated on a low stool at her feet : 
" if you look at me like that, I shall not finish 
my story." 

" Oh do, please, madame, it is terribly inter- 
esting. How wonderful it is, is it not, what a 
woman will do for love ? " 

*' More awful than wonderful," replied mad- 
ame, dryly ; ** and it appears to me that it was 
more through hate than love. It is wrong, I 
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think, to put such horrors down to love, even 
in the niost distant way. It is wronging love, 
which is wronged quite enough as it is ; but I 
must go on with my story, or I shall not have 
finished it before Madame Lenormand will be 
wanting to leave. 

** Francesca, stepping slowly and gracefully 
through the stately paces of a minuet — with 
that glance that takes all in, while it looks at 
nothing — saw the Due de la Rosi^re return to 
his lady-love's side, and evidently question her 
as-to her newly-acquired treasure. She was quite 
satisfied when she saw her victim slowly detach 
the flower from her dress ; but perhaps if she 
had been near enough to hear the words that 
were passing between the lovers, she would 
have been more frightened than pleased. 

** * Little one,* he was saying in pleading tones, 

* give me thy rose, and thou shalt have mine in 
exchange,' touching the white bud that was in 
his coat. 

" * I do not much like giving you that which 
was given to me,* she answered, reluctantly ; 

* and more particularly when she^' with a glance 
toward Francesca, * was the donor. Still, if you 
wish it — ' 

" ' Yes, I do wish it.' 

" She hesitated no longer then, as she put the 
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flower into his outstretched hand, but, before 
he could lift it to his lips, which was evidently 
his intention, a woman's figure stood before 
them with wide-open, agonized eyes, and a 
woman's voice echoed wild and shrill through 
the hall, crying, * Gare la Rose ! * In his surprise 
and agitation the Due de la Rosi^re dropped 
the flower that had nearly cost him so dear, 
and then turned questioningly from the white 
clothed form of the Italian, crouching at his 
feet, to the eager crowd around. 

** * What is it ? * at length some one said. 

'* * It was poisoned, no doubt/ he replied ; 

* was it not "i * he went on, laying his hand on 
Francesca's shoulder. 

** Then the whole terrible truth burst in one 
moment on Henri de la Rosi^re. * Is this true "i * 
he questioned, harshly ; * for if it is, no mercy 
shall be shown you, murderess ! ' 

**But before any answer could come from 
Francesca, Isabelle's gentle voice interposed. 

* Pity her, Henri, — pity her ; after all, remember 
that she loved you ! ' 

** So, for the sake of Isabelle, Henri did as 
she had requested, and Francesca's sin was over- 
looked ; only after that, the lovely Italian, with 
her dark eyes, was seen no more about the court 
she had once graced, and in time the terrible 
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deed that she had so nearly accomph'shed be- 
came merely a memory, only to be remembered 
by the motto the house of La Rosi^re took from 
that day forth, as a remembrance of the great 
danger their chief had run. 

** The crest is, as I dare say you know, mad- 
emoiselle, a half-withered rose-bud, with the 
motto * Gare la rose ! ' " 

" It is a pretty story," said Eugenie, at length, 
" but you have not told me yet if Henri mar- 
ried Isabelle? ** 

" Oh yes, he married her ; indeed we have her 
picture up-stairs, if you would care to see it." 

" I should like it, of all things, if it is not giv- 
ing you very much trouble. After having heard 
her story, I should like to see the face of the girl 
who could love so well, and yet have pity on a 
rival." 

** Come then, my dear, for I see Madame Le- 
normand looking at her watch, which means, I 
suppose, that she is not going to leave you here 
much longer." As they moved toward the door, 
Juliette looked round. 

" Are you ready to start, Eugenie? I think it 
is quite cool enough for us to go now." 

" Just five minutes, Juliette ; I am going up- 
stairs to see the picture of the heroine of a story 
I have been listening to." 
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" Is that Isabelle's picture, aunt ? *' asked 
Henri ; and receiving an answer in the affirma- 
tive, he went on, " I felt sure of it. It is a 
favorite story, mademoiselle, of my aunt's/* 

"I do not wonder; it is a beautiful romance,*' 
said Eugenie, enthusiastically. " How proud 
you must be of your crest ! ** 

** Yes ; but still it is hard upon us, is it not, 
that all the roses of life should be denied us ? 
Real roses are said to bring us bad luck ; and as 
for the other kind, so far as I am concerned, 
they have been so carefully guarded by thorns, 
that I have not had much success when I have 
tried to gather them.** 

Juliette, remembering the story that she had 
heard that afternoon, looked up sympatheti- 
cally, but Henri's gaze was not fixed upon her 
— he was looking out into the quiet, shadowy 
street ; and Eugenie, glancing at the tall figure, 
and steadfast patient eyes, that, for all their 
beauty, had such a world of pain in their depths, 
dimly felt that this nineteenth representative of 
a race that had always been loyal, above all, in 
their love, through good and evil report, would 
not prove himself unworthy of the great name 
his ancestors had bequeathed to him, should a 
time of trial ever come. Sometimes, afterwards, 
recalling Henri de la Rosi^re as he stood that 
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afternoon in the drawing-room of the Rue , 

she wondered if the trial had not already come, 
and if he were not, even then, living under the 
shadow of it. 

But it is hard, above all in youth, which is 
proverbially selfish, to believe even in any other 
troubles but our own. 

When they had reached the head of the stair- 
case, madame opened a door, and disclosed to 
view a room, corresponding in size with the one 
they had just quitted ; its walls also, like those 
of the drawing-room, were completely covered 
with paintings. 

Eugenie would have willingly stopped and 
looked at many, which either struck her as be- 
ing intrinsically beautiful, or as bearing a pecu- 
liar resemblance to the present head of the 
house, and interesting, therefore, on that ac- 
count ; but madame did not pause till she stood 
in front of one quite at the far end of the room, 
and Eugenie had to follow her. 

What she saw when she did look up was a 
picture which represented the figure of a small, 
slight girl ; not at all a pretty girl, saving for the 
sweet, loving eyes, which were gazing with such 
devotion at the tall man who was leaning over 
her. 

" Is he not like Henri ?*' questioned madame, 
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proudly, and Eugenie was quite startled : the 
likeness was certainly wonderful. 

It was difficult to believe that the man she 
had left down stairs, in his sober dress of the 
present day, was not the living representative of 
the gallant in velvet and ruffles who stood be- 
fore her. 

" Yes, it is strangely like,'* she said, as she 
turned away; "but somehow I seemed to know 
this afternoon, while you were telling me that 
story, that the hero of it was like monsieur." 

" Only not half so great or so good,'* put in 
madame quickly ; for to her there never had 
been, and never could be, such another man as 
Henri de la Rosi^re. 

When they reopened the drawing-room door, 
they found Juliette ready to start homeward ; 
and despite madame*s hospitable wishes that 
they would stay and dine, they determined to 
return to the hotel. 

"Jean will be back," Juliette said, "and he 
would be disappointed if he were to find them 
out." 

" And of course Jean's wishes are paramount," 
said monsieur, laughingly, " so I will not try to 
keep you by reminding you that this is my last 
night. Well, mademoiselle," he went on, as 
Juliette turned to wish madame good-by, " what 
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did you think of the picture? Was Isabelle 
worthy of all the love she won? " 

"Yes, surely," said Eugenie, earnestly; "one 
can read in her eyes that her heart was true, 
and faithful love should win a faithful return — 
do you not think so?*' 

" It should, mademoiselle, but it does not 
often get its reward." 

" Perhaps not in this world," said Eugenie, 
softly; and then Juliette joined them and they 
both turned to leave. 

" It is not so very long now before I shall be 
starting, madame," as the sound of a church 
bell came through the still air to them ; " so it 
really is * good-by.' " 

" Let us hope that it may not be for very 
long," she replied, gently, as he took her hand 
in his ; " you will be sure to send us news of 
yourself occasionally, if it is possible ? " 

" I certainly will, if I can. And my aunt is 
sure always to have the latest news of me. 
Good-by." He spoke quickly, and turning 
to Eugenie, shook hands warmly with her. 
Then there were several confused, hurried fare- 
wells, and good wishes for the future, and al- 
most before they were quite ended, Juliette and 
her cousin found themselves on the way back to 
the hotel. 
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•* Don't cry," said Eugenie, as on looking up 
she saw the bright tear-drops glittering on Juli- 
ette's long lashes. " How dreadful this war is ! 
Oh, Juliette, I do not think we are half realizing 
how dreadful it is ! " 

" Never mind me," replied Juliette. " Oh, 
Eugenie, there is a church ; let us go in for a 
few minutes. It is nothing really, only it seems 
unfair that every one around should have so 
many sorrows, and that I should have so few ; 
for what are my troubles compared with his^ or 
even with yours?" 

" Don't talk of mine now, Juliette ! " ex- 
claimed Eugenie, passionately, as they entered 
the church together; " I cannot bear it." 

*'Hush," said her cousin, soothingly, ** you 
must not speak like that. You remember that 
it will all be made up to us somehow in another 
world." 

But to poor, worn, troubled Eugenie, this 
sounded very vague, uncertain consolation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

** Thorns below, and flowers above." 

AFTER dinner, that same evening, Jean pro- 
posed that they should go out and saunter 
about ; and as it was really too hot to be pleas- 
ant in-doors, his wife and her cousin willingly 
agreed. 

It was a relief to wander about the streets 
under the cool, starlit night, and to Eugenie 
especially it came as a rest. There were times 
when the crowds of wondering, excited people 
only maddened her, by reminding her of the 
meaning of all this confusion ; but this evening 
it was not so : on the contrary, it did her good, 
by diverting her thoughts from her own cares 
and troubles. 

They were none of them inclined to talk 
much, and they had all been silent a very 
long time, when a man passing by called out, 
" Another regiment ! " and almost before they 
had time to realize what his words meant, they 
found themselves forming part of a little crowd 
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watching a body of soldiers coming up the 
street, the tramp of whose horses, while yet 
distant, had caught the ears of the passers- 
by. 

"What soldiers are they?** questioned Juli- 
ette of a neighbor. 

** They are the , madame," replied the 

man, only too glad to be drawn into a conver- 
sation wherein he might display his superior 
knowledge; "they are marching to A to- 
night, because the barracks here are wanted for 
another regiment that arrived to-day from Mar- 
seilles. They sleep to-night at A , and to- 
morrow they go on toward the seat of war, to 
fight these sacr^ Germans ! Ah, vive la guerre I " 
he broke off enthusiastically, as the foremost 
rider passed in front of him. 

" Is not that your friend's regiment, Juli- 
ette? ** questioned Jean. 

" Yes," replied his wife ; " we shall see him, I 
dare say.** 

The flaring lights thrown from the caf^ be- 
hind them made it quite easy to recognize the 
faces of those who passed, and Juliette and Eu- 
genie watched eagerly. Just in front of them 
was a pretty, coquettish girl who had been at- 
tracted by the crowd. She held on her arm a 
basket of flowers, which she had been selling on 
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the boulevards ; and the few remaining ones 
now, with many an outspoken compliment to 
her beauty, were begged of her by the soldiers 
as they rode by. 

" Tiens, Florine! *' called out a tall, fine-look- 
ing sergeant, " do not give them all away. Keep 
one for me, and I will repay thee with a kiss 
when I ride home again." 

" I do not give my last flower to such as 
thee," cried the girl, shrilly. ** No, no, Jean, I 
am keeping it till I see a handsomer man than 
thou art : so thou canst keep thy kisses for 
some one who will value them more ! " 

This piece of repartee was received by the 
crowd with much laughter, and the sergeant 
rode on, as discomfited as it is possible for a 
man of six feet two to feel. And as the dark- 
ness hid him from view, full into the blazing 
gaslight rode the Due de la Rosi^re. As he 
stopped his horse, delayed by some temporary 
interruption in front, Florine lifted up her last 
flower, and held it out toward him. 

** Take it, monsieur," she said, with a bright 
look, " and may it prove a talisman, and bring 
you safe home again I " 

He smiled down at her — a grave, sweet smile— 
and then leaned forward to take it from her ; 
but before he had touched it, Juliette's out- 
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stretched hand came between them, and she said 
quickly, " Not a rose ! " 

But she was too late, for already it was in his 
possession. She laughed, but rather nervously, 
as she looked up at him. 

" You have made me as superstitious as you 
are yourself," was all she said. 

He did not answer her immediately, but in- 
stead, looking at Florine, ** mademoiselle," he 
said, **you will not consider your gift thought 
lightly of, will you, if I give it to this lady? 
She is a friend, for whom I consider nothing too 
valuable." 

Florine smiled at the compliment contained 
in his words, and wondered for half a minute at 
the story of the lives of these people, against 
whom she had been thrown — and then, with a 
nod, turned away, to exchange a laugh and a 
light jest with the next comer. And Henri de 
la Rosi^re, bending down, put the disputed rose 
into Juliette's hands. 

" Take it," he said, softly ; " I like to think 
that my fate is myour keeping ; " and then with 
a warm farewell to good Jean Lenormand and 
a smile to Eugenie, he rode after the others, 
who had already passed out of the circle of light 
into the darkness beyond. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

"And the night will follow the day." 

THE last glimpse of sunshine, the last gleam 
of light has been seen now ; now we have 
nothing before us but darkness and the shadow 
of death. 

The summer is over and gone; the leaves 
even have done falling ; the earth has sunk, at 
last, into its winter sleep ; and into the town, 
from whence in early days the defenders of their 
country had marched out by thousands, with 
light and cheerful hearts, little handfuls of scat- 
tered, hopeless men now crept back. 

But among those who did thus come back was 
not found Henri de la Rosi^re. No ; the fate 
that the rose was said to bring to those of his 
name and race had overtaken him ; and after 
the terrible disaster of Gravelotte, when the roll 
was called, he was one of those who did not 
answer to his name. He had gone to a land 
where his love, which had indeed been faithful 
unto death, would be rewarded, as it had not 
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been on earth ; and surely we may feel that he j 

who had borne so well his allotted task in this ! 

world, passed through the valley of the shadow 
bravely, and that having passed through, he en- , 

tered in with much joy and thankfulness to the 
City of the Blessed. His death was a terrible 
blow to his aunt. It seemed hard that she who 
was so old, should be left to see the humiliation 
of her native land, and that he, so young, com- 
paratively speaking, should have been taken 
away. " I envy him his being at rest," she said 
once or twice, to those who would fain have 
offered her some word of comfort. ** I can only 
feel that as he was so much younger and stronger, 
so much the better could he have borne this ter- 
rible trouble that has befallen us." 

And down in the country, at Tourville 
even, there was not much more peace than in 
troubled, tortured Paris; for the enemy was 
marching nearer every day, and the disheart- 
ened, discouraged soldiers could make but little 
stand against their opposing forces. 

Les Fontaines is on the direct line of march, 
and Juliette wonders each day when she rises 
how many more hours will pass before her home 
becomes a shelter for the enemy. 

Her cheeks redden, and her heart-beats quick- 
en as she thinks of it, and tries to realize what 
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it will be to see German soldiers wandering 
through the rose-garden, and loitering round 
the fountains, now almost sacred in her memory, 
as having been the last topic of conversation 
between herself and Henri ; for since those 
days, glimpses have come to her revealing little 
by little the story of his life ; and little by little, 
by dint of gathering up the words he had let 
drop on the subject, to which she, at the time, 
had paid so little heed, she has grasped the truth 
of the story he had so carefully hidden from her, 
and, having grasped it, her thoughts of him are 
more tender anc} kind than they ever were be- 
fore, and the rose which he gave her that last 
night is treasured, and kept as a reminder in the 
midst of her own happy life, of all the sorrows 
that there are about us in this world of ours. 
But now, alas ! she also has come to see that 
long-lived happiness is not to be found by any 
one here below, and a shadow has fallen across 
her bright, sunshiny nature, such as she had 
never known since her wedding-day. 

And in the Rue de la Riviere, with those 
whose fortunes we have followed so long, how 
fares it ? Let us take a look into the salon of 
the H6tel Gueymard this dark December day. 

The room itself is much as we have always 
seen it, although it is essentially a summer 
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apartment, and does not show to advantage in 
the depths of winter. The garden, too, is deso- 
late and forlorn : lookin'g at the bare brown 
branches of its trees rustling in the wind, it is 
almost impossible to recall what a bright pretty 
place it was in summer; so Eugenie thinks at 
least, as she leans listlessly against the window ; 
but as she watches it, her thoughts are far, far 
away from the objects on which her eyes are 
fixed. As she stands thus, looking out, the bare 
branches are clothed once more with summer 
foliage, the beds are brilliant with geraniums 
and verbenas, and above all, in the soft haze of 
a midsummer day, glimmer the large, white 
blossoms of the magnolia, filling the air with 
their delicious fragrance. 

And under the trees she seems to see herself 
standing, and beside her one that she never dare 
think of now — one who is never near her, ex- 
cept in dreams. The thought of that one 
brings her back to actual life with a start, and 
almost involuntarily she touches caressingly a 
ring that is fastened to her watch-chain. It is 
a man's heavy signet-ring, and on it is engraven 
a motto in quaint old characters, * Gardez foi.* 

Has she been true, she wonders, to the com- 
mand therein contained ? " Surely, surely," she 
replied to herself, half impatiently, as she turned 
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away ; " have I not sacrificed nearly everything 
to be so?*' 

But notwithstanding her confidence the words 
seemed to be repeating themselves over and 
over, as though in her heart of hearts there was 
a doubt. 

" Eugenie," said a man's voice, as she at 
length, with that impatient sigh, looked back 
into the room, "what is the matter? I wish, 
oh so heartily, that I could do anything to com- 
fort you ! *' 

The speaker was Gaston de Miramon, but he, 
like every one and everything else, was changed. 

Perhaps the alteration was not so evident in 
him as in many others, because he had always 
been grave and quiet ; but still, to careful eyes, 
the change was there: the hot, burning blast 
of misery, that had seared and withered so many 
hearts, had passed over him, and if he were not 
so outwardly crushed by the grief and misery 
around as some, it was only that the wound 
was too deep for the scar to show ; and he never 
had been one to let the outside world mock at, 
or pity, his sufferings. 

But there was one who felt the difference in 
him — one who, though blind, saw deeper with 
the eyes of love than those around, to whom no 
such bitter trial had come. 
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Poor Antoinette! When first Gaston had 
returned to have his wounds tended at the 
Hotel Gueymard, she had rejoiced in her secret 
heart, though she knew it was sadly unpatriotic, 
that for the present, at least, he was out of dan- 
ger; but she had soon perceived he was no 
longer the same man she had known so long, — 
no longer even the cousin Gaston whom she had 
been free to love and care for in a certain out- 
spoken way all her life long. 

No, there was a change ; and what she had 
feared and guessed at was made known to her 
one day when she was sitting beside him, lis- 
tening to the account of how he had got the 
terrible wound that he was suffering from, she 
meanwhile stroking his hand gently now and 
then in token of the sympathy that she could 
not put into words. 

For suddenly the door opened, and Eugenie 
entered the room, and Antoinette felt the hand 
beneath hers tremble, and the thin fingers for a 
moment close convulsively around hers ; and in 
that minute the secret of his love — the secret 
she had known so long, yet which she had so 
strenuously denied even to herself — was re- 
vealed to her. For a moment hot anger filled 
her heart when she thought of her sister, so 
rich in everything else, now also the possessor 
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of the one and only gift that she envied her, 
out of all her wide possessions. But the anger 
and the envy alike died out of her heart before 
night. I think that if indeed she could have 
had one glimpse of her sister*s worn, weary 
face, with its haunted, restless eyes, it would 
never have entered there at all. 

But at night, as I said, it all died out when 
she entered Eugenie's room, a thing she had 
not done for many a long day, bent on asking 
her if this that she feared were true — for noth- 
ing but certainty would satisfy her now. 

" True on his part, I believe,'* said Eugenie, 
sadly; "but oh, dear Antoinette, not true on 
mine ! You believe me, do you not, when I 
tell you that since those days at Les Fontaines," 
and her voice shook as she spoke, ** I have 
never given him the very faintest shadow of 
encouragement ? ** Then Antoinette kissed her 
fondly, speaking soft, pitying words as the sad 
shake in her sister's voice fell on her ear, and 
feeling deeply penitent at having roused memo- 
ries of that happier time, that could never re- 
turn, she felt, whatever else might be in the 
gift of the future years. 

Now after this long digression we must re- 
turn once more to Eugenie in the drawing- 
room of the H6tel Gueymard, turning toward 
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Gaston, as he says in those quiet, grave tones, 
that he wishes there were some comfort he 
could offer her. 

They were quite alone, and Gaston, now al- 
most recovered from his wound, has risen from 
his seat, and advanced a few steps toward his 
cousin, while those words of sympathy that had 
lain in his heart so long, fell from his lips. 
" Eugenie," he went on, standing still and look- 
ing at her, ** do not, I pray of you, go on ruin- 
ing your life — wasting your youth — for the sake 
of a dream ! And if you do not care for your- 
self, have some pity on me ; your misery is 
breaking my heart." 

His pleading moved her; he saw the tears 
rise slowly to her eyes as he spoke, but when 
he would have come nearer and taken her hand 
in his, she shrank away from his touch. 

" Ah, Eugenie," he went on, " do not draw 
yourself away like that, but listen to me. I 
have loved you, all your life — and I ask so little ! 
not even your love in return. Only give your- 
self to me, and all will yet be well, I feel sure of 
it. In time, dear Eugenie, believe me — in time, 
if you were happier, you would forget.*' 

"Forget! never!" she exclaimed, almost 
harshly, speaking for tl\e first time ; and then 
in a softer voice, ** You do not know what you 
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are asking of me. Why, if I were to forget," 
she added, passionately, after a monment's pause, 
** I believe heaven itself would forget me ! '* 

** Is there no hope then, Eugenie — really 
none ? " 

" Really none," she replied, holding out her 
hand, so thin and white it had become ; " so 
please never mention the subject again, Gaston, 
for I cannot afford to make an enemy of one of 
the few friends that are left to me — can I ? " 

She spoke in a would-be cheerful tone ; and 
Gaston, not trusting his voice to answer, and not 
wishing to grieve her any further, merely bent 
and kissed the outstretched hand, and then, 
without a word, left the room. 

And Eugenie stood still and watched him go, 
wondering in a vague, dreamy way, how it 
would have been if she could have accepted the 
true and faithful love that had been offered to 
her, realizing perhaps, for half a minute, what 
the rest and protection of such a love might 
have been ; and then, with an impatient gesture 
at her own vain imaginings, she turned back to 
the contemplation of the weary, saddened life 
that lay between her and such happiness. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

"Some things are sooner marred than made." 

IT is the 24th of December, and a Christmas- 
eve that the most enthusiastic admirer of 
the " good old times " would consider perfect ; 
for on everything around lies the soft snow, 
blotting out all imperfections, and the chill 
moonlight is casting straight, dark shadows on 
the white ground, and lighting up the old town 
we have known so long with a brilliance not 
altogether its own. 

The snow, however, though it has so lately 
fallen, has been trodden down and soiled in one 
place already by many hurrying feet, and that 
place is in front of the cathedral, which is open 
and brilliantly lighted up, for the celebration of 
the midnight mass, to usher in the approaching 
festival. 

Eugenie noticing, as she approached the door, 
the white snow, on which every little pinnacle 
and piece of carving was thrown out in strong 
relief by the brilliant moonlight overhead, ex- 
cepting on that one trampled path which led to 
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the side entrance of the cathedral, fancied some- 
how, in the dreamy way which used to be more 
habitual to her before this terrible year of reali- 
ties had come, that the dark figures passing up 
to the door, which opened and received them 
into the glare and brightness of the lighted 
church, were those who were hurrying into that 
place where alone peace and pardon may be 
found ; and that the soiled footprints they left 
behind them on the fair, white snow, would no 
longer follow them when, having left their bur- 
dens before the altar, they should venture forth 
again later on, through the great main entry. 
It was a quaint fancy, and she found herself 
smiling at it, so real had the idea become, as 
she put her own foot down on the path she had 
watched the others following. 

** Antoinette,** she whispered to her sister, 
who was leaning on Gaston's arm, ** how I wish 
you could see the cathedral to-night, it does 
look so lovely! !* 

Antoinette echoed her wish with a sigh ; 
'* Yes, Eugenie, I trust with all my heart I shall 
see it once more ; I cannot bear to think of dy- 
ing without one look at the places I love so 
fondly ; but I am afraid sometimes, now, that 
my hope is a vain one, and that I shall always 
be blind — all my life long." 
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" Oh, please do not say that," said Eugenie, 
taking her sister's hand in hers ; " please do not. 
I cannot bear even to hear that you think it." 

And then they also had reached the door, and 
the glory and brightness of the cathedral, with 
its message of peace and good-will to men, re- 
ceived them in, as Eugenie had watched it re- 
ceive the others. 

The church was very crowded, principally with 
women and children, and Madame de Gueymard 
noticed that on most of them seemed to have 
fallen a portion of that shadow that was dark- 
ening the whole country round. 

She herself looked far older than she had done 
eighteen months ago, but perhaps that was 
caused more by the sight of Eugenie's care- 
worn, troubled face, than by any of her own 
especial griefs. 

She had tried hard, in every way she could 
think of, to win her daughter's confidence, but 
it had all been of no avail ; then at last she had 
left off trying, determining to trust everything 
to time, and meanwhile, with that mother love, 
which is the only love capable of so doing, she 
waited till a time should come when Eugenie 
should require the tender help she was refusing 
day by day. 
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As they knelt down, Eugenie, who was seated 
nearest to her mother, leaned toward her, and 
whispered in a trembling voice, " Mother, will 
you say just one prayer for him — Max — to- 
night?" 

It was the only time she had spoken his name 
since the first days after he had left them, and 
madame's eyes filled with tears. " Of course, 
dear,** she replied, gently; and then, laying 
her hand on Eugenie's, " do you not think I 
feel for you? ** she questioned. 

A shadow of hope was in her heart as she 
spoke. Perhaps — who could tell? — after this — 
after the ice had been broken, in a sort of way, 
by his name being mentioned between them — 
the confidence she had been hoping for so long 
might be about to be granted. But she was 
doomed to disappointment, for Eugenie said no 
more. 

The service was over at length, and there was 
a minute of waiting while the priest mounted 
into the pulpit. He cast his eyes round, taking 
in with a comprehensive glance the crowd of 
eager, upturned faces beneath him, and then 
read out his text : " Abide with us, for it is to- 
ward evening." 

At the sound of his deep, impressive voice, 
every one present was hushed for the moment 
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into the most intense quiet : even the h'ttle chil- 
dren ceased fidgeting, and looked up question- 
ingly at the grand, peaceful face of the man who 
had come to preach to them, in the place of 
their old priest, this Christmas-eve. 

I cannot pretend to repeat his sermon to you, 
but I think that by those who heard it on that 
eventful evening, not one word of it will ever be 
forgotten as long as they shall live. 

As he drew toward a conclusion, his earnest- 
ness seemed to increase, if that were possible. 
" Abide with us. Lord,*' he cried, and as his 
words found an echo in the heart of each one 
there present — " abide with us in our empty, 
desolated homes, where we sit alone watching 
for those who perhaps will return no more; and 
cast the light of Thy holy comfort on the vacant 
places round our hearths! Abide with us, and 
be to us the father, husband, son, we have lost, 
and, above all. Lord, hear our prayer, and abide 
with us in our country. Thy anger has been 
very terrible — turn it away, and let that peace 
which was promised on Christmas-day eighteen 
hundred and seventy years ago, and good-will 
to men, be once more granted to us ! " 

There was a pause, and throughout the whole 
assembly was to be heard the sound of weeping. 
The words of the preacher, falling as they did 
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on hearts overburdened with grief, were received 
indeed as a message of good tidings ; the Em- 
manuel, or " God with us,'* of his text seemed 
to relieve them from that feeling of being for- 
saken which the daily, hourly approach of the 
Germans had given them. 

The Capuchin looked around, and paused at 
that general sound of woe, and his grave, sad 
eyes filled with tears, as he noticed how nearly 
all his congregation was composed of women 
and children — the mothers and wives of those 
who were fighting for their native land — and 
also how sadly many were in mourning. Then, 
when he tried to speak of the reward to be given 
to those who only stand and wait, the poor souls 
drew their children closer to them, with a gesture 
that told the earnest preacher these were all they 
had left to comfort them now ! 

But there was one face he noted that never 
took its great, dark eyes for a moment off his, 
— and those same eyes, he also noticed, never 
softened for one moment even with unshed 
tears — not even when poor Madame de Guey- 
mard had broken down completely, and under 
the shadow of her vail was weeping piteously 
— not even when her blind sister, touching her 
hand, laid her head upon her shoulder, and let 
a few tears fall through her closed eyelids ; no, 
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through it all, Eugenie sat perfectly unmoved, 
only with that imploring look in her eyes, which 
shone so large and dark out of her white face, 
and which were fixed on the friar, as though in 
hope, it seemed to him, that in time some mes- 
sage of consolation would come to her also. 

Somehow he felt, looking at her, that her 
grief was far greater than that which was break- 
ing forth into tears and sobs around — ^a grief so 
great that he feared he could not hope to reach 
it — too deep even to find a vent in expression ; 
and perhaps he was right, for death is, after all, 
not the most terrible thing that can overtake 
our beloved ones. 

" Abide with us, in our country. Lord," he 
repeated, his grand, sweet voice reaching to the 
farthest listener in the great cathedral, " with 
our soldiers — with our widows and orphans — for 
the night is indeed come to France.'* 

His voice sank to a whisper — a whisper that 
shook a little over the last word; but imme- 
diately he had spoken it, the organ pealed forth 
the grand words ushering in Christmas-day — 
** For unto us a child is born; ** and the choir 
took up the words and sang that joyful anthem, 
and to many the promise that His name should 
be called Peace, seemed like an omen of a 
happier time; and with the quick change of 
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thought so common to French people, they 
turned round and faced the organ, and listened 
to the words of the "Messiah,** almost forgeting 
while so doing the sermon they had just been 
listening to, and the dark-faced Capuchin who 
had moved them so lately to tears. 

His glance meanwhile wandered over the 
crowd making its way out by the grand en- 
trance, in search of the white, still face, with its 
eager, restless eyes, that he felt sure would not 
be soothed or forget its pain in listening to the 
music of the ** Messiah.** 

He looked earnestly, but he could not see the 
figure he was in search of; so, instead, he knelt 
down and offered up a short prayer for the soul 
of the girl whose face had so disturbed him. " I 
would have spoken to her,*' he thought, as he 
made his way homeward, " if I could have seen 
her, and tried if there was anything I could do 
to help her. I should like to know who she is, 
for I am sure there is some terrible story in her 
life — it is written in her face ! *' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still. 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot 
I hesitate to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not" 

AS soon as they had left St. Eustache, the De 
Gueymards perceived something unusual 
had occurred, for there were little groups of men 
assembled in the Grande Place, talking eagerly 
together. 

" What IS the matter?" questioned madame, 
nervously, and a frightened look came into her 
face as she spoke ; nor was this surprising, for 
they lived in times when anything, however 
slightly out of the common, was reckoned a 
cause for anxiety. 

** Go, Gaston,** she went on hurriedly — " go 
and ask some one what has happened."' 

** Yes," her nephew replied, " wait here, and 
I will ask." 

The three women stopped where he bade them, 
following his departing figure with anxious eyes 
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and thoughts, madame and Eugenie each hold- 
ing one of the blind girl's hands, that she might 
not miss the sense of a protecting presence near 
her. 

The aspect of the night had changed while 
they had been in church : the clear, brilliant 
moonlight was gone, and the snow was falling 
again, fast and thick. Eugenie's eyes, wander- 
ing to the little path she had watched earlier in 
the evening, saw that the dark, soiled footprints 
that had disfigured it, had been covered up and 
hidden out of sight by the soft white mantle 
that had fallen over it. 

A tender little smile for a moment played 
round her sad mouth, and a voice seemed to 
whisper to her through the still night air a 
peaceful promise of sins being made as white as 
snow. 

Then her reverie was interrupted by Gaston's 
return. 

" What is it ? " she asked. ** Is it anything 
new ? " 

" The Germans are here," he replied ; " at 
least they are at Les Fontaines, and some few 
are apparently expected to march through Tour- 

ville on their way to . But there is nothing 

to be uneasy about, dear aunt," he went on, 
seeing madame's troubled expression ; " there 
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IS not the least likelihood that they will do any-^ 
thing except march straight through the town — 
most likely to-morrow — although that man over 
there, an escaped prisoner, says they are on 
their way now. But he is so frightened that I 
do not think he knows exactly what he is say- 
ing. 

** Let us go home ! '* cried Eugdnie — " let us 
go home quickly! Oh, Gaston! do you really 
mean that they are at Les Fontaines ? ** 

" Yes, Eugenie," he answered, sadly, '* they 
are there." And he said something else, under 
his breath, that sounded like a curse. 

" Gaston,*' said Eugenie, pleadingly, " for the 
sake of its being Christmas-eve — *' 

And partly because of that, and partly because 
of that one German who had once been dear to 
his cousin, he said no more. 

The Rue de la Riviere at last. The walk back 
had seemed longer, and colder, and drearier than 
it had ever done before ; and the snow, which 
was falling thickly and blindingly, added to its 
coldness and dreariness. 

But they were nearly home now — they were 
indeed within sight of the H6tel Gueymard — 
when up the street in front of them came the 
tread of marching feet. 

** Gaston ! "cried madame, catching sight of 
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a dark figure on horseback through the falling 
snow, and turning a white, scared face to her 
nephew, " Gaston, there are the Germans ! 
Have we time, do you think, to reach the 
house ? " 

No, it was too late for that. Gaston grasped 
that fact in a moment. ** But it does not really 
matter," he said aloud ; " let us stand on one 
side. In two minutes they will have passed by; 
there are, I believe, not many of them ; they 
are evidently just those few men that Fr^don 
said were going to pass through to ** 

Retook, as he spoke, Eug^nie*s hand in his ; 
— to his surprise, notwithstanding the cold and 
anxiety, it was burning hot. 

"Are you frightened, Eugenie?" he whis- 
pered ; " there is really not the least occasion." 

" No," she answered, softly, as though speak- 
ing in a dream, her eyes still fixed on the fore- 
most rider, who by this time had almost reached 
them. ** No, I am not frightened." 

Then it was that Gaston's eyes, glancing away 
from the officer in front to the garden-wall that 
overlooked the corner of the street, from which 
they were separated by such a short distance, 
saw there something which caused him to start 
forward and call aloud " Murder ! " 

What had caught his eye was the gleam of a 
10 
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rifle through the now almost bare bushes of the 
Hotel Gueymard — a rifle directed at the leader 
of the little troop below; and almost as the 
word left his lips there was a loud, quick 
report. 

At the first sound of that startled cry the offi- 
cer had turned round to call a halt ; but even 
as he so turned, the bullet fulfilled its fatal mis- 
sion, and with a groan he slightly reeled and 
fell from his saddle. 

Then through the chill night air echoed a 
most bitter, heart-rending scream, and a woman's 
black-robed figure started forward to his side ; 
but Gaston laid a detaining hand on her arm. 

" Eugenie, what is it ? ** he said ; " are you 
mad?" 

** Mad ! yes, I think so ! *' she cried, strug- 
gling to free herself from his grasp. **0h, Gas- 
ton, let me go ! It is my husband ! " 

" What do you mean ? What are you saying? 
Eugenie, listen — " But Eugenie finding her- 
self at liberty, had already darted forward, and 
thrown herself down by the prostrate figure of 
Max Edelberg, taking his cold hand in hers, 
and speaking such soft words as her love sug- 
gested. 

Utterly regardless was she of the startled by- 
standers, utterly regardless also of the terrible 
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fact that those around were whispering, under 
their breath, the one to the other — the terrible 
fact that was so patent to every one except her- 
self — that Max Edelberg, with all his sins and 
imperfections on his head, had passed away be- , 
yond the power of her love — had passed away 
into that great future which is so far beyond the 
reach of any man's praise or blame ; — not shot 
down in a fair fight and dying a soldier's death, 
but killed by an assassin's bullet, which bullet 
had taken its flight from the garden where he 
had spent some of the happiest days of his life. 
Ah, those sweet, sad days when the magnolia 
was in blossom, were hardly to be realized or 
remembered even on this bitter night that Max 
Von Edelberg's death-warrant was issued, as he 
lay in the soft snow, his white face upturned to 
the sky, as though pleading for that pity and 
pardon which has never yet been denied to re- 
pentant man ! 

So the drama was at length played out, and 
the principal actor was dead ; so there was no 
one to bear the brunt of his evil deeds but poor 
broken-hearted Eugenie. And, after all, her 
punishment had come so sharply and swiftly, so 
straight from the hand of God, that all earthly 
chidings and reproaches seemed terribly out of 
place. 
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She had sowed the wind, and verily, and in- 
deed, she had reaped the whirlwind. 

In the hushed, saddened house, with her dead 
husband lying in the room above, she made her 
confession to her mother. The confession of 
how when she had last been staying at Les 
Fontaines she had met him, and he had per- 
suaded her to become his wife, and how she had 
consented, and they had been married by an old 
priest, one cold, snowy day. 

" But that was no marriage, Eugenie," her 
mother interrupted, ** for you are not of age, 
and besides — '* 

" Ah, do not say so ! ** cried Eugenie, the 
doubts that had so often crossed her own mind 
rising up again at her mother*s words — " do not 
say so! He could not do any more then, but 
he told me that he would return, and that when 
you knew how far we had gone, that you would 
give your consent, because I was already his wife, 
in the sight of God ; and so I feel I am. And 
he would have come back,'* concluded Eugenie, 
half defiantly — ** I know he would ! '* 

Her mother listened silently, making no re- 
mark of any kind, saving that at the conclusion 
she said, with pathos in her voice, " And you 
kept all this to yourself for a year ! Oh, Eu- 
genie ! " 
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The sorrow in madame's tones softened her 
daughter more than any reproaches would have 
done, and Eugenie burst into wild and bitter 
weeping. 

" Ah, mother, do not blame me too much ! *' 
she cried ; " we did not mean to hide it for so 
long. He was going to have brought his mother 
here to plead with you : but then the war came, 
and ah, since then, life has been so terrible, that 
I cannot bear to think of it ! And now — you 
know it- — and it is too late ! Oh, I wish I were 
dead too ! *' 

" Hush,. Eugenie, hush ! '* said her mother, 
tenderly ; " I do not mean to be hard, although 
I dare say I may seem so ; but you must not 
speak like that : it is not right, and it breaks my 
heart to hear you." 

That it was no marriage in the eyes of the 
law, madame knew full well. Probably Max's 
intention had been, even as Eugenie had said, 
to gain some hold over her, trusting that when 
he appeared before her, and confessed what 
he had done, then — rather than that there 
should be a breath upon her daughter's fair 
fame — she would have given her consent to the 
marriage ; and that those vows made before an 
old priest, who must have been made aware of 
the state of the case, and have connived at Eu* 
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genie's deception, would then have been ratified 
in a fuller, more binding manner. But of all 
this her mother said nothing. ' 

To Antoinette, Eugenie was far more confi- 
dential. The barrier that had grown up be- 
tween them of late seemed broken down by 
this great and terrible calamity, which had so 
changed the current of their lives ; but still, 
notwithstanding Antoinette's love of, and sor- 
row for Eugdnie, the love and sorrow were for 
her alone; and saving a dim, uncertain pity for 
Max — a pity born of his untimely death — she 
had no feeling for him except dislike — dislike 
due to the author of this year of misery for Eu- 
genie, and of the life-long sorrow that she felt he 
had dealt to Gaston. 

And Gaston himself? Of all the family, per- 
haps he had the softest, most forgiving thoughts 
toward Max. He had been hardly dealt with 
throughout, he felt, and also he had such deep 
pity for his tragical death. For had not the 
assassin, who had thought to win undying glory 
for himself, by shooting the leader of the little 
troop as it entered the town, taken refuge be- 
hind the very trees where Max had spent so 
many days in that happy summer-time ? The 
murderer had been caught and shot the follow- 
ing morning in the Grande Place, and Gaston 
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wandering about the streets, and hearing the 
shot which told of his death, had lifted his cap, 
and hoped for half a minute that the dead man 
who lay so still and white in the H6tel Guey- 
mard might not have recognized what house it 
was by which he had turned to give that impe- 
rious command, or from behind zvhat trees had 
been sent the bullet that had given him his 
death-wound. 

" I hope he did not know,*' he muttered ; " I 
think he did not. Did he recognize Eugenie, I 
wonder ? Poor fellow ! — poor fellow ! And so 
young too ! ** 

But neither wonder nor pity availed Max 
now ; the only thing to be done was to lay him 
in his grave, and in that grave to bury all that 
was a grief to look back upon, and only to keep 
outside it such remembrances of him as were 
bright and happy, and lightened with the sun- 
shine of long ago. 

Jean and Juliette Lenormand came over from 
Les Fontaines to attend that sad funeral, and, 
in an enemy's land, with not one of his name or 
race to attend him to his last resting-place. Max 
Von Edelberg was laid down to rest : then, 
when the grave had closed over him, and the 
waters of their life, that had been so roughly 
disturbed, were calming down again, there was 
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time for all the questions to be asked that had 
been hushed hitherto in voluntary respect for 
the man who lay dead above them. Eugenie 
was not communicative, even now when there 
was no further need of the concealment, that 
had been slowly, but surely, wearing her life 
out. From every question, even when most 
gently put, she shrank away, as though the 
dread of hearing him blamed, to whom she had 
sacrificed her life, gave her physical pain. 

Every one was most tender, for, after all, 
there are few who are hard enough to blame 
the dead — to blame those who have passed 
away too far from us, for us to hear their voices 
raised in self-defence ; and besides, there was 
something inexplicably sad to them all in re- 
cognizing the fact of Eug6nie*s wifehood first, 
by seeing her moving about in her widow's 
weeds. 

Her mother had tried in a gentle way, at first, 
to dissuade her from thus proclaiming herself a 
widow, where she had never been known as a 
wife. But Eugenie would not hear of it. 

" They shall all know,*' she said ; " it was not 
being his wife I was ashamed of, and I think it 
would be wrong," she went on, in a hesitating 
voice, " wrong to him if I were to go about as 
if I had forgotten ; " and madame's eyes filled 
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With tears, looking at the face that had grown 
so strangely careworn and ungirlish. 

" Eugenie/' she said, presently, " when did you 
hear from him last ? *' 

" Hear from him, mother! " exclaimed Euge- 
nie, throwing herself down at her mother's feet ; 
" I have never heard one word from him since 
the day that I married him ! I never even knew 
whether he was alive or dead ! Oh, surely,*' 
she cried, " counting up this year, month by 
month, and week by week, you must acknowl- 
edge that my punishment has equalled my sin ! *' 

" Poor child ! '* said madame, fondly ; " but if 
you have never heard or seen anything of him 
since then, how do you know — *' 

" How do I know that he loved me to the end, 
you mean to ask ? Ah, that is just what I would 
give my life to know ! But what am I saying ? 
Of course I know it — I feel it.'* 

She spoke decidedly, and yet with a certain 
pathetic ring in her voice, which made her 
mother draw her to her, and assure her that 
from all she knew of Max she believed he had 
been true. 

Poor mother! it was hard on her too ; but no 
blame could find its way from her lips in face of 
such terrible sorrow. 

And after all, that question, try to leave it 
10* 
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unanswered as they might, was there, and would 
keep making itself heard ; and Eugenie herself, 
standing in the moonlight in her black dress, 
looking out over the garden, where they had 
been together, and further on toward the ceme- 
tery where he slept alone, could not always 
prevent herself listening to that doubting voice. 

Then it was that her heart cried out to know 
the secret of these last twelve months. 

Had he been faithful to her, and her alone, 
and was it of her he had been thinking as he 
rode along the narrow street where death had 
been lying in wait for him ? 

Had he recognized her white, terrified face 
when she had stood out for that one second 
looking at him, before Gaston had drawn her 
back into the shadow of the wall? Had the 
year which had been such a lifetime of anguish 
and remorse, and bitter, bitter waiting to her, 
been the same to him, or had it slipped away 
easily as other years do, filled so full of the vic- 
tories the arms of the Fatherland had won, that 
there had been no time for sad memories of 
that snowy day ? Or was it possible that the 
marriage so hastily performed had been binding 
on his honor alone, and not upon his affections, 
and that in his far-off German home there was 
some fair-haired maiden, whose golden locks 
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had blotted out from his memory the loving 
gray eyes of his French bride? 

But when her thoughts had reached this 
point, Eugenie would always indignantly rouse 
herself from her dreaming and reproach her- 
self bitterly for her faithless thoughts of one 
who had never given her the least reason to 
suppose he would prove untrue. 

And wish and long as she might, there was 
nothing to be done which could set her mind at 
rest ; and therein lay more than half of the bit- 
terness of the fate that had come upon her, for 
he was gone away from this weary world for- 
ever, and no voice, however loving, could reach 
him, and receive an answer from beyond the 
grave. For the work he had done, and for the 
work he had left undone, he had gone to give 
his account ; and as for his thoughts and ac- 
tions during this past year, they were a secret 
which he had carried away with him beyond the 
grave — a secret to be deplored, and wept over 
with many tears, as leaving behind a shadow 
which must ever rest between him and the 
woman he had loved. To her, it seemed a pun- 
ishment which had fallen upon her direct from 
heaven — perhaps a very natural thought ; and 
yet, while looking on the sorrows that are sent 
as punishments, we should try not to overlook 
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the great fact that those same sorrows are 
dealt by a pitying Father, and in consequence 
are perhaps more often sent, for some wise 
reason that now we cannot understand, in love 
than in anger. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

•* Our dead are never dead to us, until we have forgotten them." 

JUST one more glance at the old house in the 
Rue de la Riviere before we take leave of it 
forever. Once more it is summer time; 
the flowers are in bloom, and the great white 
blossoms of the magnolia-tree stand out clear 
and distinct against their dark foliage. It is a 
still, quiet evening, and under its branches is a 
little group, consisting of almost the same peo- 
ple as those with whom we made acquaintance 
in that other summer time, which seems now so 
long ago. 

Ah, that nearly the same ! — almost sadder, I 
think, than something totally different. For 
surely it is sadder to miss just that one voice, 
that one face, the loss of which makes such a 
terrible gap in the home circle, than for that 
circle to widen out and merge itself in the vast 
sea around, even though that widening out en- 
tails the loss of home itself. 

On a sofa, under the lilac, lies Antoinette; 
she has never been quite the same girl she used 
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to be since that snowy hour in the winter time, 
when she first learned the secret of Eugenie's 
life. The anxiety and horror of that night and 
the days which succeeded it, were too much for 

« 

one not naturally strong, and day by day she 
had been obliged to do less and less, until, in 
this hot summer weather, it had become an ac- 
knowledged fact that she could only be helped 
from her bed to a sofa. 

Very, very seldom indeed was she able to get 
out into the garden now ; and gradually was the 
fact being borne into her mother's aching heart, 
that the day was not so very far off when An- 
toinette would know another awakening than 
ours — such an awakening as none but the blind 
can know. 

And to Antoinette herself, this fact had crept 
into her mind, not as a terrible thing to be 
feared and dreaded, but softly and gently, and 
as a promise of infinite mercy, that her days of 
weariness and pain, and sorrowing for the love 
she was doomed never to possess, were nearly 
over ; and that the time was close at hand when 
her long-closed eyes would at length be opened, 
not as she had once fondly hoped to look upon 
the face of the friend so long cared for, but in- 
stead to see " the King in His beauty, in the 
land that is very far off.** 
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But the mercy in the sentence of death that 
she feels has gone forth, is as yet unrecognized 
by Eugenie, who, in her heavy black dress, is 
seated at some little distance from her sister. 
Her hands are folded in her lap, and she is 
looking up at the clear evening sky with sad, 
wistful eyes, as though longing to read there 
some answer to the doubts and perplexities that 
are forever troubling her. 

Presently, with a sigh, her glances come back 
to earth again, and in so doing they rest upon 
her sister's white face, and on Gaston's eyes, 
which are fixed on her with an anxious, pained 
look, that she has learned to know so well. 

" If I could but give my life for hers,'* she 
thinks, as she rises hastily to her feet and wan- 
ders away toward the path at the far end of the 
garden. 

The sin, whereof she hoped to take the whole 
responsibility on her own shoulders, has, as is 
so often the case, taken into its toils all those 
who were. most innocent — all those who were 
most dear to her — and with a trembling hand 
she brushed away the tears that were rising and 
obstructing from view her mother's whitened 
hair, Gaston's pained eyes, and Antoinette's 
slight, worn-out form. But before she had 
taken one turn up the path from whence she 
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could look down into the road where she had 
last seen him who had been indeed to her the 
light of her existence, a step on the gravel walk 
made her turn round. 

'* Eugenie,*' Gaston spoke quietly and gravely ; 
but the tone of his voice made his cousin pause 
and hold up her hand with a warning gesture. 

He stopped the words that were on his lips, 
and instead said soothingly, as he might have 
done to a young, broken-hearted sister, looking 
down pitying the while on her slight figure in 
its black dress, and on the white cap, which 
made such a pitiful contrast to the girlish face, 
** You must not sorrow like this, Eugenie ; it is 
wrong. Life is still before you — you are yet so 
young. Do you think, dear,'* taking her unre- 
sisting hand in his, " that you could never love 
any one again ? " 

The tears filled her eyes at the tender tones, 
and through that mist they looked softer and 
less sorrowful than they had done before. It 
was surely worth something to have gained such 
a grand, unselfish love as this that was being 
poured out at her feet, and yet which she felt 
she could not accept with honor or happiness to 
him or to herself; so she drew away her hands, 
and in a voice that trembled with her efforts at 
self-control, and looking up into the eyes above 
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her — the eyes which had been so faithful and 
true, through good report and through evil 
report, and yet for which she could not teach 
herself to forget those other eyes now closed for- 
ever — said, pleadingly, " I am not to lose the 
truest friend that woman ever possessed — am I, 
Gaston ? *' 

And he, with an absence of selfishness, un- 
common even in those who love us, seeing her 
meaning, was content to put by the love which 
he felt was denied him, and to take the friend- 
ship that was offered instead. 

** Friends till death, Eugenie, if you so will 
it," he replied, gently. 

Then there was a long silence while their 
eyes wandered away across the narrow street 
beneath them, where he who had thrown such a 
black shadow across both their lives had met 
with his death ; and the sunset glory fell across 
them, so that they stood, as it were, in a golden 
flame, looking out into the dark, gloomy world 
around. 

And Gaston, glancing down at her, saw that 
her eyes were at length raised from the street 
below, and were fixed instead, with something 
more nearly approaching peace in them, on the 
golden cross on the cathedral tower, at present 
illuminated, as was the little garden of the 
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H6tel Gueymard, by the rays of the setting- 
sun ; and he knew that in thought she was 
looking upon the marble tablet that church 
contained, sacred to the memory of one who 
had died in a foreign land, far away from home 
and kindred ; and he knew by the softened, ten- 
der expression, that her thoughts had gone away 
from Death unto Life. 

And so comforted, he was content to walk 
apart from her, if only she would occasionally 
allow him to share ever so little of the burden 
which she was so worn out with bearing. 

Then, with the sunlight still upon them, they 
turned away, to go on living that life that their 
own sins, or the sins of those around, had en- 
tailed upon them — a life entirely without sun- 
shine, — at least so it seemed to them that night ; 
but perhaps, who knows, in the future years, 
another day may dawn ? or, if not, they may 
learn that a life passed in gray, shadowy twi- 
light is not, after all, of necessity much sadder 
than many an apparently brighter lot, to those 
who have learned to look for another world 
where the sorrows, and sins, and mistakes of 
this one will be done away, and where every- 
thing that it is difficult to understand here will 
be made clear. 

THE END. 
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